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ZOQUE J: INTRODUCTION AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Wiu1am L. WonDERLY 


SumMMER InstTITUTE oF LINGUISTICS 


0.1. Introduction 
0.2. Bibliography 
0.3. Early manuscript materials 


0.1. Zoque is a language spoken in south- 
ern Mexico. The 1930 census figures as given 
in “Mapas Lingiifsticos de la Republica 
Mexicana” (see bibliography) show a total 
of 20,602 Zoque speakers. Of these, 15,179 
are listed for the state of Chiapas, 5,111 for 
Oaxaca, 312 for Tabasco. The present work 
deals with the dialect of Zoque spoken in 
Copainal4é, which is the principal com- 
mercial and political town of the district of 
Mezcalapa, Chiapas. 

The Zoque language is a-member of the 
Zoque-Mixe or Zoquean linguistic family of 
southern Mexico, which includes Zoque, 
Mixe, Popoluca (of Veracruz), and Tapa- 
chulteca. The relationship between these 
languages is close enough to be obvious even 
to a superficial examination, and the validity 
of the Zoquean linguistic family is demon- 


strable by comparative techniques. This — 


has been shown in a paper entitled “Some 
Zoquean Phonemic and Morphophonemic 
Correspondences,” presented by the writer 
to the Linguistic Society of America (see 
bibliography). 

Other Zoque relationships have been sug- 
gested by various scholars but not yet ade- 
quately demonstrated by comparative 
techniques. Among these is the proposed 
relationship to Huave discussed by Radin in 
1916 and taken for granted by a number of 
scholars even to the present day. Radin’s 
data appear far from convincing, however, 
from the standpoint of the comparative 
method. Freeland attempted in 1931, with 
Sapir’s approval, to show a connection be- 
tween Mixe and the Penutian family of 
California. Other writers have suggested a 
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relationship to Xinca and Lenca of Guate- 
mala. An early hypothesis, now being re- 
vived by McQuown and other modern 
investigators, is that of a connection be- 
tween Zoquean and Mayan. McQuown has 
also suggested, in unpublished statements, a 
relationship to be demonstrated between the 
Zoquean and Totonacan groups. 

Our earliest records in the Zoque language 
date from the seventeenth century. The 
most important (as well as the most avail- 
able) grammatical work of this period is the 
“Arte Breve y Vocabulario de la Lengua 
Tzoque” by Fray Luis Gonzalez, written in 
1672 (or 1652?) and made available in 
printed form by La Grasserie in 1898. This 
work, like other grammatical works of that 
day, is cast in a Latin format, and is there- 
fore weak from a structural standpoint. 
Nevertheless it appears to have been care- 
fully done and is consequently of definite 
value in any historical study of Zoque. So 
also is the “Vocabulario de la Lengua 
Coque” of 1733 which is attributed to 
Pozarenco, as well as other works by the 
same author. Most of this early work was 
done in Tecpatén, Chiapas, which was the 
center of Dominican activity in the colonial 
period. The fact that we have early materials 
from Tecpatan incidentally gives us a fairly 
close basis for comparison with modern de- 
scriptive materials of the Copainalé dialect, 
inasmuch as the dialects of Tecpataén and 
Copainalé are today almost identical. 

The only later grammatical work of im- 
portance is that of SAnchez, published in 
1877. This is a brief work, Latin in format; 
it is fairly consistent in orthography. It dis- 
cusses a different dialect—either that of 
Tuxtla Gutiérrez, the present state capital, 
or (more likely) of Ocozocuautla, where 
SAnchez was in charge as priest. 
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Berendt appears to have collected various 
materials on Zoque during the 1860’s, but 
there has not been opportunity to consult 
his manuscript materials in the course of the 
present investigation (but see bibliography). 

The late Marcos A. Becerra did some work 
on Zoque in addition to the Mayan languages 
of Chiapas. His only published linguistic 
material on Zoque is in his ‘‘Nombres 
Geograficos Indigenas de Chiapas” (1930) 
and is not too helpful. 

The study which is now offered is a struc- 
tural analysis of the phonemics and mor- 
phology of Copainalé Zoque. It fulfils two 
objectives: (1) to make available to linguists, 
educators, etc. a set of modern descriptive 
data on Zoque which can form a basis for 
other work both theoretical and practical; 
(2) to apply to the entire morphology of a 
language the technique of stating structure 
in terms primarily of actually observed dis- 
tribution of morphological items, indexed by 
numerical and alphabetical symbols, and of 
making all distributional statements with the 
aid of formulae using these symbols. The 
technique developed in accomplishing the 
second of these two objectives is now dis- 
cussed as to some of its problems and im- 
plications. 

Throughout the work, structural state- 
ments are made in terms of linguistic items 
and sequences of items, with mathematical 
formulae and a minimum of technical termi- 
nology. The purpose of this is to follow, as 
nearly as is feasible, an inductive approach 
to the language structure, and to avoid the 
type of loose statements which are sometimes 
associated with semantic classifications. 

This inductive approach has the additional 
advantage of being applicable even during 
the initial stages of work on a given language, 
and of demanding exactness of observation 
and statement from the very beginning. The 
structural statements are based on actually 
observed sequences and demonstrated by 
examples. In order to amplify statements 
made in the early stages of the investigation, 
statements of sequences observed at any 
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later stage may simply be added to those 
already made. 

The technique employed can be observed 
most readily in the morphology, where stem 
classes and word classes are defined on the 
basis of the actual morphological sequences 
in which they occur, rather than set up as 
mere postulates which may or may not be 
adequately proven by the examples. These 
classes are presented deductively and in 
condensed form in Chapter iV, thenshown 
in a more inductive form and in greater 
detail in Chapters V-XIV. 

Although the approach is largely induc- 
tive, a presentation which is strictly so 
would have certain disadvantages, especially 
from the standpoint of the reader who is 
interested in the structure but has no inten- 
tion of learning the language itself. Even 
though such a presentation would not neces- 
sarily make the reader trace all the steps of 
analysis taken in the field by the investigator, 
it would at least require him to work care- 
fully through a great deal of specific language 
data in order to arrive at a knowledge of the 
structure. We have sought to lessen these 
difficulties in two ways: (1) by the deductive 
presentation and indexing, in Chapter IV, of 
the morphological materials; and (2) by the 
designation of classes and affixes with arbi- 
trary symbols that the reader can use to 
identify them in constructions without hav- 
ing to memorize all of their actual phonemic 
forms. 

A further limitation inherent in a rigidly 
inductive approach arises from the fact that 
the structural system must then be de- 
scribed in static rather than in productive 
terms. If none but actually observed se- 
quences (as opposed to potential se- 
quences) are permitted to contribute to the 
structural statement, then limitations of 
observation appear in the description as 
limitations of the structural system itself. 
We grant that in any descriptive science there 
may be certain lacunae which are due to 
lack of specific observation; but there are 
many cases where prediction based upon 
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observed tendencies is both scientifically 
valid and practically necessary. 

We need, therefore, to balance our 
formulae representing observed sequences 
with formulae representing the productive 
potential of the Zoque language as a func- 
tioning, productive system. In order to pro- 
vide this balance, Chapter IV includes gen- 
eralized formulae and tables of relative 
order. These show potential sequences of 
morphemes, which should then theoreticaily 
occur in an almost unlimited number of 
mathematical commutations. Actually, of 
course, many of these implied combinations 
do not occur, because of limitations in the 
general grammatical structure and because 
of restrictions due to semantic or cultural 
context. 

Nevertheless, the productive potential is 
relevant to any study of the language, since 
a language does not operate as a limited 
series of frozen sequences of morphemes but 
rather as a system which includes the free 
construction of new forms on the analogy of 
patterns known to the speaker. 

In actual practice some of the limitations 
cause no difficulty, because the semantic 
context and the contradictions that would 
result from juxtaposing semantically in- 
congruous forms make them apparent even 
to the foreigner. Other limitations are due 
to a mere idiomatic arbitrariness, a non- 
predictable or nonsystematic absence of con- 
structions which by analogy one might have 
expected to occur. This arbitrariness renders 
them not susceptible to the type of formulaic 
representation employed for statements of 
distribution. It is also possible for Zoque 
that a semantic analysis of non-occurring 
forms and of forms which the speakers refuse 
to admit as normal to their language system 
would demonstrate some semantic correla- 
tion or scheme of statistically frequent 
patterns other than those so far analyzed; 
but such a semantic analysis is beyond the 
scope of the present structural study. 

After the productive potential has been 
briefly discussed incident to the definition of 
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stem classes and word classes in Chapter IV, 
we resume the study based on observed 
sequences, which analyzes only those specific 
morphological forms which have been en- 
countered in a certain limited body of mate- 
rial. This approach guarantees the validity of 
statements of occurrence of forms, whereas 
the limitations of potential which may prove 
to be due to structural or semantic factors 
must be deduced by the reader from the 
absence of certain types of sequences which 
he may look for there. 

Beginning with Chapter IV, alphabetical 
symbols are used for stem classes and word 
classes, and numerical symbols for specific 
affixes and affix classes. These are explained 
and listed in that chapter, and used in 
formulae in subsequent chapters, for dis- 
tributional statements of each morphological 
item discussed. 

Chapter V is illustrative of the morpho- 
logical treatment of stem classes and word 
classes. Section 5.1 gives types of verb stems, 
but without attention to the specific mor- 
phemes involved; 5.2 is parenthetical and 
shows relationships between transitive and 
intransitive verbs. Sections 5.3 and 5.4 give 
the specific affixes occurring in the stem 
types already described, and compound verb 
stems are treated in 5.5. Section 5.6 shows 
the morphological sequences into which 
verb stems enter to form verbs (as opposed to 
verb stems). This section includes a detailed 
treatment of each suffix and prefix that ap- 
pears with verb stems to form verbs. 

Chapters VI-XIV treat the other stem 
classes and word classes of the language in a 
similar way to that employed in Chapter V 
for verbs. 

Chapter XV gives an illustrative text in 
Zoque. The first part of the text is analyzed 
morphologically, employing the same type 
of formulae that are used to designate actual 
sequences in the preceding chapters. By 
means of these formulae, the analyses are 
given chiefly in the form of equations 
without extensive discussion or special 
terminology. 
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In all of the present work, Spanish loans 
are considered an integral part of the lan- 
guage. The phonemic statement is based on 
the language inclusive of such loans, and 
loan words are also included in the mor- 
phology. A fuller discussion of this problem 
and an alternative solution is given in the 
author’s “Phonemic Acculturation in 
Zoque.” 

The research for the present work was 
carried on under the auspices of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, and included a series of six extended 
field trips to the Zoque language area from 
1940 to 1947. During this time the writer 
collected and analyzed texts, phrases, and 
lexical material, and acquired a speaking 
knowledge of the language. At the same time 
some initial scripture translation work was 
done for the Wycliffe Bible Translators; this 
work contributed to an understanding of the 
productive potential of the language. Work 
was also begun on the preparation of literacy 
materials in Zoque, based on the structural 
analysis of the language and designed for 
practical use by Zoque speakers. Part of the 
manuscript in its present form was prepared 
while the author was in residence at Indiana 
University as an All-University Fellow in 
1945-46. 

Among the Zoque speakers who have con- 
tributed to my field investigation are the 
late Serenio Gonzdlez, who was my first 
informant; Cliserio Mancilla and Rodrigo 
Guzmaén, who have worked with me 
as regular informants; Ernesto Lépez, 
Josedngel Hernandez, and a number of 
others who have dictated native text mate- 
rial; and many others of the populace of 
Copainal4é and the surrounding area whom I 
have come to look on as friends and neigh- 
bors. On a number of items of detail I have 
also profited from a discussion with my col- 
leagues Roy and Margaret Harrison, who 
were working with me in the field during the 
latter part of the investigation. Kenneth L. 
Pike and Eugene A. Nida have been in touch 
with my investigation in the field from its 
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beginning and have provided valuable 
counsel. I wish to express appreciation to 
Charles C. Fries, who as chairman of my 
doctoral committee has helped make the dis- 
sertation possible. I am especially indebted 
to C. F. Voegelin, whose rigorous linguistic 
discipline and whose techniques of morpho- 
logical indexing and distributional analysis 
have had a profound effect both on the form 
of the present work and on my general atti- 
tudes in descriptive linguistics. 
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given to the numbers of afio 3 containing 
Zoque language items. No. 48 (May 15) con- 
tains a few Zoque words for clothing. Nos. 
52 and 53 (July 1 and 15) contain Zoque words 
for food. Nos. 53 and 54 (July 15 and 31) con- 
tain discussion of place-names. No. 55 (Aug. 
15) contains the numeration from one to one 
thousand. Nos. 56-58 (Sept. 1-30) contain a 
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modern Zoque text, ‘‘Canto de los pastores,’’ 
as sung in one of the churches, plus a Zoque 
translation of the popular regional song “La 
tuxtlequita.’? No. 59 (Oct. 15) contains botan- 
ical names in Spanish and a few in Zoque.] 

Mason, J. Alden. The native languages of Middle 
America. In The Maya and their neighbors, 
pp. 52-87 (New York, 1940). 

-_——. Idiomas indigenas y su estudio. América 
indigena 3.231-44 (México, 1943). [Gives Ben- 
jamin Lee Whorf’s classification of Mexican 
and North American languages.] 

. Los cuatro grandes filones lingiiisticos de 
México y Centro-america. XXVII Congreso 
internacional de americanistas (1939). 2.282- 
88 (México, n.d.). 

Mendiz&bal, Miguel O. de. Distribucién geografica 
de las familias lingiiisticas (clasificacién del 
Dr. Leén) y supervivencia de las lenguas 
indigenas de México. México, 1928. Map, 
504 x 64 cm. 

———. Distribucién geogrdfica de los grupos in- 
digenas de México en la época de la conquista. 
Géneros de vida y regimenes alimenticios. 
México, 1928. Map, 49 x 644 em. [Ethnographic 
rather than linguistic.] 

———. Distribucién geogrdfica de las lenguas in- 
digenas de México conforme al censo de 1930 
(por municipios). Instituto panamericano de 
geografia e historia, México, 1937. Map, 58 x 
81 cm. (Linguistic classification by Mendi- 
z&ibal and W. Jiménez Moreno.]} 

Mendizébal, Miguel O. de and Jiménez Moreno, 
Wigberto. Distribucién prehisp&nica de las 
lenguas indigenas de México. Instituto pan- 
americano de geografia e historia, México, 
193-? Map, 46 x 64 cm. 

Miller, Walter S. La lengua mixe o ayuc. Investi- 
gaciones lingilisticas 4.130-33 (México, 1937). 

———. Mixe toponymy. Tlalocan 2.185-87 (Méx- 
ico, 1946). [A brief list of place-names in 
Mixe.] 

Mitre, Bartolomé. Lenguas americanas. El Mije 
y el Zoque. Imprenta de ‘La Nacidén’, Buenos 
Aires, 1895. Pp. 39. [Bibliographical data from 
catalog by Ugarte (see below) ; the work is not 
listed in the other bibliographies consulted. 
Ugarte states that it was an edition of 100 
copies.] 

Ndfiez y Domingues, José de J. Las colecciones de 
Paris. XXVII Congreso intérnacional de 
americanistas (1939) 2.627-36 (México, n.d.). 
[Includes reference to five Zoque manuscripts 
extant in Paris.] 

Orozco y Berra, Manuel. Geografia de las lenguas 
y carta etnogrdfica de México. México, 1864. 
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Pp. 392. [Lists Zoque and other Zoquean lan- 
guages as unclassified.] 

Pilling, James Constantine. Proof-sheets of a 
bibliography of the languages of the North 
American Indians. Bureau of American eth- 
nology, Washington, 1885. Pp. xl + 1135. 
{Contains 35 index references to Zoque items.] 

Pimentel, Francisco. Cuadro descriptivo y com- 
parativo de las lenguas indigenas de México, 
o tratado de filologia mexicana. México, 1874- 
75. 3 vols. [Chapter 39 (in vol. 3) discusses 
Zoque very briefly, with vocabulary of 38 
expressions from the dialect of Tapijulapa. 
A Zoque version of the Lord’s Prayer also 
appears in the volume.] 

Quintana, Agustin de. Arte de la lengua mixe. 
Impreso en Puebla en el afio de 1729. Reim- 
preso, por el Lic. Francisco Belmar. Oaxaca, 
Mexico, 1891. Pp. 35. 

Radin, Paul. On the relationship of Huave and 
Mixe. AA 18.411-23 (1916) (also in JSAP 11.489- 
99 [1919]). [Attempts to demonstrate the 
supposed relationship between Huave and 
Mixe.] 

———.The genetic relationship of the North 
American Indian languages. UCPAAE 14.489- 
502 (1919). 

———. The relationship of Maya to Zoque-Huave. 
JSAP 16.317-324 (1924). [Attempts to incor- 
porate Maya in the supposed Zoque-Huave 
family.] 

——. Mexican kinship terms. UCPAAE 3i.1-14 
(1931). [Gives list of Zoque relationship terms 
taken from Grasserie (see above); also gives 
Mixe list from same source. (Note that the 
term cose [phonemically kose] should be trans- 
lated older sister, not younger sister; the 
translation was correct in Grasserie, but 
changed by Radin.)] 

———. Mixe texts. JSAP 25.21-64 (1933). 

——. The classification of the languages of Mex- 
ico. Tlalocan 1.259-65 (México, 1944). 

Rivet, Paul. Langues américaines, sec. 2, Langues 
de l’Amerique Centrale. Les langues du monde 
(Meillet et Cohen), pp. 629-38 (Paris, 1924). 

Saénchez, José Maria. Gramdtica de la lengua 
zoque. Formada por el Presbitero Br. D. José 
M. Sénchez para que sirva de texto en el Cole- 
gio tridentino de la diocesis de Chiapas. 
Chiapas, Mexico, 1877. Pp. 56. Republished as 
Cuadernos de Chiapas 13 (Gobierno constitu- 
cional del Estado, [Tuxtla Gutiérres], 1948). 
Pp. 72. [This is a school grammar in cateche- 
tical style, with paradigms constructed in 
general on a Latin model. It is in the dialect 
of Tuxtla Gutiérrez or Ocozocuautla (possibly 
the latter, as SAnchez was cura of Ocozocua- 
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utla). Although the orthography is not pho- 
nemic, it is sufficently consistent to be of po- 
tential usefulness, especially to one familiar 
with any of the Zoque dialects.] 

Sapir, Edward. Central and North American 
languages. Encyclopedia Brittanica, 14th ed., 
5.138-41 (1929). 

Sapper, Karl. Ueber einige Sprachen von Siidchia- 
pas. Resefia de la segunda sesién del XVII 
Congreso internacional de americanistas efec- 
tuada en México, 1910 (México, 1912), pp. 295- 
320. [Pages 297-98 contain a vocabulary of 
Tapachulteca by A. Ricke. Most of the article 
is on Mayan.] 

———. La lengua tapachulteca. El México antiguo 
2.259-68 (1927). [Brief treatment of this ex- 
tinet or near-extinct member of the Zoquean 
family.] 

Spear, John C. Report on the geology, mineralogy, 
natural history, inhabitants, and agriculture 
of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In Shufeldt, 
R. W., Reports of explorations and surveys, 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, pp. 99-139 (Wash- 
ington, 1872). [Pages 128-32 contain a vo- 
cabulary in English orthography of about 180 
words in Logue (Zoque) of San Miguel Chima- 
lapa and in Zapotec.) 

Te? masanba evangelio San Marcojsis jyayuseu. 
El santo evangelio segin San Marcos. Sociedad 
biblica americana, Mexico, 1948. Pp. 89. [Gos- 
pel of Mark in Zoque, prepared by W. Roy 
Harrison and William L. Wonderly with na- 
tive informants; orthography adapted to 
Spanish but based on phonemic transcription.]} 

Te? tuka?ytya?mba carta San Jua?nis jyayupa. 
Las tres epistolas de San Juan Apéstol. Socie- 
dad biblica americana, México, 1950. Pp. 22. 
[Epistles of John in Zoque; preparation and 
style same as that of the preceding entry.] 

Thomas, Cyrus. Numerical systems of Mexico and 
Central America. BAE-R 19.853-955 (1897- 
98). [Zoque numerical materials appear on 
pp. 880, 907, 930; they are based on different 
sources, including Grasserie.] 

Thomas, Cyrus and Swanton, John R. Indian lan- 
guages of Mexico and Central America and 
their geographical distribution. BAE-B 44 
(1911). Pp. vii + 108. [Contains linguistic 
map and valuable bibliography. References 
to location and relationships of Zoque and 
Mixe appear on p. 60.] 

Tzunipan-doto. Revista en lengua zoque. Insti- 
tuto linguistico de verano [México], 1947-. 
[Bulletin published in Zoque and Spanish at 
monthly or longer intervals for circulation 
among native speakers of Zoque; includes folk- 
lore and translated materials, in orthography 
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adapted to Spanish but based on phonemic 
transcription. Edited by William L. Wonderly 
and W. Roy Harrison.]} 

[Ugarte, Salvadore]. Cat&logo de obras escritas en 
lenguas indigenas de México o que tratan de 
ellas. De la biblioteca particular de Salvador 
Ugarte. México, 1949 (printed 1948). Pp. xxix, 
221, 15 plates. [Lists two published works and 
one manuscript on Zoque.]} 

Vifiaza, [Cipriano Mufioz y Manzano], conde de 
la. Bibliografia espafiola de lenguas indigenas 
de América. Madrid, 1892. Pp. xxv + 427. 
{Lists 11 works on or referring to Zoque; 
these are all included in the present bibli- 
ography.] 

Vivé, Jorge A. Razas y lenguas indigenas de 
México. Instituto panamericano de geografia 
e historia, Pub. 52, México, 1941. Pp. 58. 
[Summarizes classifications of Mexican lan- 
guages made from 1864 to the present, with 
separate maps of the linguistic classifications 
for Mexico as made by Orozco y Berra (1864), 
Pimentel (1865), Garcia Cubas (1888), Leén 
(1902), Thomas-Swanton (1911), Lehmann 
(1920), Rivet (1924), Schmidt (1926), Sapir 
(1929), Kroeber (1933-34), Trager-Whorf-Mc- 
Quown (1938), Mason (1939).] 

. Geografia lingiiistica y politica prehis- 

panica de Chiapas y secuencia histérica de 

sus pobladores. Instituto panamericano de 

geografia e historia, México, 1942. Pp. 38. 

[Treats precolonial distribution of languages 

in Chiapas, including Zoque and Tapachul- 

teca. This is also shown on an appended map 
of Chiapas.] 

. Fiesta de zoques. Novedades, suplemento 
dominical, México, Jan. 25, 1942, p. 3. [News- 
paper article of general ethnographic and 
archaeological materials on the Zoque region 
of Chiapas; includes remarks on classification 
of the Zoque language, and a few Zoque names 
of foods, dances, etc.] 

Wonderly, William L. Notes on Zoque grammar. 
A sketch of the chief phonological and morph- 
ological features of the Zoque language as 
spoken in Copainalé, Chiapas, Mexico. Sum- 
mer institute of linguistics, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, 1943. Pp. 93 (mimeographed). [Prelim- 
inary write-up of Zoque language data col- 
lected in the field from 1940 to 1943; contains 
much of the material now incorporated in the 
present dissertation. The phonemic analysis 
is similar to the first analysis given in Phone- 
mic acculturation in Zoque (see below), rather 
than to the analysis used here.] 

. Phonemic acculturation in Zoque. IJAL 

12.92-95 (1946). Reprinted in K. L. Pike, Pho- 
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nemics. A technique for reducing languages to 
writing 202-06 (University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, 1947). [Presents two alternate pho- 
nemic analyses of Zoque; the second of these 
analyses is that used in the present disserta- 
tion.] 

———. Zoque place-names. IJAL 12.217-28 (1946). 
[A morphological analysis of 94 Zoque geo- 
graphical names, mostly in the dialect of 
Copainalé.] 

. Textos en zoque sobre el concepto del 
nagual. Tlalocan 2.97-105 (México, 1946). [A 
number of texts in the Copainalé dialect with 
Spanish translation, dealing with beliefs con- 
cerning the nagual or supposed experiences 
based on this belief.] 
. Review of Mapas lingiiisticos de la Repdb- 
lica Mexicana. IJAL 13.122-25 (1947). [A de- 
scription of the work named (see above in this 
bibliography), plus a statistical resumé of the 
number of speakers of each language, by states 
(based on figures given on the maps but not 
totalled in that work).] 
. Texto folkléricos en zoque. Tradiciones 
acerca de los alrededores de Copainalé, Chia- 
pas. Revista mexicana de estudios antropolé- 
gicos 9.135-63 (1947 [printed 1948]). [A series 
of phonemically transcribed texts with Span- 
ish translation and accompanying maps.] 

. Some Zoquean phonemic and morphopho- 

nemic correspondences. IJAL 15.1-11 (1949). 

[A statement of certain correspondences in 

Mixe, Popoluca, Tapachulteca, and several 

Zoque dialects, with maps showing certain 

isoglosses.] 

. Folklore zoque; cuento del Weyaweya. 

Hontanar 1, no. 5, pages 2 and 6 (Tuxtla Gu- 

tiérrez, 1949). (Spanish translation of an indi- 

genous folktale, with comment on etymology 
of the Zoque word weyaweya.] 

. Review of Ugarte, op. cit. above. IJAL 
16.51-53 (1950). 

[Zepeda (or Cepeda), Fr. Francisco. Arte de los 
idiomas chiapense, zoquense, celdad y chinan- 
teca. México (?), 1560(?). No copy is known to 
be extant. It is cited by several bibli- 
ographers, dated variously about 1560, and 
with title in various forms. Vifiaza (p. 18) 
cites 8 bibliographical references to it; Pilling 
(entry 705) gives a full discussion of it.] 




















0.3 The earliest Zoque document known 
to be extant is the 1617 inscription pub- 
lished by Berlin (see under 0.2). Most of 
the other materials were gathered in the lat- 
ter part of the 17th century and later. These 
are described in the Ayer collection (see 
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under Bibliographical check list, in 0.2; in 
Niifiez y Dominguez (see under 0.2); in 
Ugarte (0.2); in Pilling (0.2). 

The sales catalog of the Gates collection 
includes the following five items not men- 
tioned above: 


Arte en lengua tzoque. Pp. 36; from Brasseur 
library. 

Berendt, Carlos Hermann. Apuntes sobre la langua 
(sic) mije....Comparacién ...con los del 
zoque, zapoteca y chinanteco. 1870. Pp. 23; in 
D. G. Brinton collection. 

Pozarenco, Juan. Vocabulario en lengua tzoque. 
1733. Pp. 345. [Presumably same as the 1733 
Pozarenco ms. of the Ayer collection; but list- 
ing of title and pagination differs as to detail.] 

(?). Tzoque vocabulary. Pp. 150. [Catalog 
states that a note by Berendt dates it 1733; 
Gates assigns authorship to Pozarenco.] 

Toro. Sermones en tzoque. Pp. 341. [Possibly from 
a copy of the Evangelario by Francisco de 
Toro cited below?] 





Two important items extant in Mexico 
are not listed in any of the bibliographies 
cited. These are: 


Toro, Francisco de. Evangelario en lengua zoque. 
Pp. 1, 302 (8 x 12 in.); hand lettered. In ar- 
chives of the Museo nacional, México. [Title 
from spine of present binding; fly-leaf reads: 
“Comptsose este libro Afio Mil siete cientos y 
nuebe (1709) siendo compafiero en el pueblo de 
Tusta (= Tuxtla?) ...Este libro es del P. 
Fray Joseph de Sta. Maria.’’ However, the let- 
tering appears to antedate 1700; the above 
inscription may have been added later. The 
work bears the signature ‘“‘Fr. fran” de toro.’’ 
The ms. is mostly well preserved; the Museo 
nacional apparently has no record of its ac- 
quisition or history.] 

[Three letters in Zoque]. In Archivo generai de la 
nacién, México. Ramo de inquisicién, vol. 437 
(1653-54), pp. 581-87. [Pages 581-83 contain 
the original letters in zoque; 584-87 are Span- 
ish translation. The first letter is addressed to 
Fr. Thomas Guerra, prior to Sto Domingo de 
Tecpatdn, dated July 6, 1653. The second is 
dated Aug. 8, 1653; the third appears to be un- 
dated. All are in the same type of handwriting, 
which is legible; the dialect is apparently that 
of Tecpatan. These letters probably constitute 
the second-oldest extant Zoque document, and 
the oldest document of any length; their ac- 
companying translation adds to their value 
and potential usefulness.] 





LANGUAGE AND VALUE CHANGES AMONG THE ARAPAHO! 


Freiiks Gross 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


0. Language as an index of culture change 

1. The functional distribution of language 

2. Distribution of Arapaho and English 
according to generation of speakers 

3. Distribution of the use of Arapaho and 
English within the family 

4. Language assimilation and value ad- 
justment 


0. Language may serve as a thermometer 
of cultural change and it is a more natural 
and more appropriate index than many 
devices based on artificial quantitative sys- 
tems of measuring social phenomena. The 
latter, interesting and creative as they are in 
certain areas of exploration, are particularly 
dangerous tools in the hands of enthusiasts 
who, for the sake of a brilliant quantitative 
analysis, are prone to separate one phenome- 
non from the whole social context and meas- 
ure it as an isolated variable, forgetting that 
such an operation sometimes presents an 
entirely artificial situation. For social phe- 
nomena are characterized by their functional 
interrelationship, and by their mutual inter- 
dependence. Language, in contrast, reflects 
all respects of culture and cultural change, 
and is a natural expression of the functional 
character, and the mutual interdependence 
of all cultural elements. 


1 This paper is a condensed presentation of a 
larger study based on this writer’s field work 
among the Arapaho in 1947, 1948, and 1949. Be- 
cause of space limitation, explorations and theories 
of language developed by semanticists and social 
anthropologists have not been quoted here, nor 
have I been able to make references to previous 
studies of the Arapaho. I would like to express my 
special gratitude to Reverend Clifford Wilson, 
known throughout Wyoming as ‘‘Coach’’, and 
Mrs. Wilson, without whose friendliness and hos- 
pitality I could hardly have accomplished my 
field work. 
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Language seems to be especially a sensi- 
tive instrument for observation of cultural 
change induced by the clash of two cultural 
systems, differing greatly from each other 
in technology and values. Such a clash is 
reflected in the change of symbols of com- 
munication in language itself. This is well 
illustrated in the case of the Arapaho Indians 
of Wyoming, for here we have the case of 
the Arapaho borrowing many technological 
tools from a more advanced Occidental 
civilization which has made inroads into 
his environment. 

The Arapaho has adopted the English 
terminology relevant to the artifacts and 
values he has accepted because no corre- 
sponding symbols existed in the native 
Arapaho language. His language shows no 
tendency to creating a new technological 
vocabulary. 

We may mention four major reasons why 
the reception of a new language, or parts of 
it, in this case English instead of Arapaho, 
indicates a lesser or major degree of cultural 
change. 

(a) As language is closely related to the 
whole cultural mechanism, change in the 
old language or reception of a new one, 
generally constitutes evidence of cultural 
change. This does not necessarily signify 
that in adopting, for instance, a new lan- 
guage, all other cultural complexes and 
values associated with the new language were 
borrowed exactly and precisely. On the 
contrary, in such cases, the new cultural 
complexes and values are more often in- 
corporated into the old cultural system, after 
they have been adjusted so that they can 
operate within the old cultural mechanism. 

(b) When new artifacts are borrowed 
from a more highly developed technological 
society, usually a system of symbols for 
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tools and machines, as well as for actions 
connected with the latter, is borrowed to- 
gether with the artifacts. 

(c) Reception of tools and machines—as 
we shall explain later—might determine 
acceptance of certain values, and conse- 


‘quently, parts of idea systems. An Arapaho 


Indian, in adopting the automobile, accepted 
also certain concepts of safety, responsibility, 
credit, technical non-animal speed, concepts 
of human control of energy, and many 
other ideas. 

(d) A system of values of a given group 
or culture is deeply rooted in its language. 
Symbols which correspond to certain es- 
sential values can hardly be translated into 
other languages which do not have corre- 
sponding values. If those values are assimi- 
lated by other cultures, generally the 
symbols too are borrowed from the original 
culture. When an individual or a group 
abandons its own language in favor of a new 
one, this usually means the acceptance of 
some of the new values as well. With the 
disappearance of the old, some of the most 
characteristic and most peculiar values, 
strongly imbedded in the former language 
and culture, seem to disappear. 

Acculturation or assimilation can be 
studied then by exploring the extent of the 
reception from the language of the stronger, 
more-developed culture (in our case the 
Arapaho Indian borrowing from the whites). 

The scope of this study will be to deter- 
mine how far English has penetrated into 
the Arapaho speech and how far it has dis- 
placed Arapaho, or filled an area of human 
actions which did not exist before, having 
been created through the cultural borrow- 
ing. We shall also be concerned with deter- 
mining how far the acceptance of English 
changed the Arapaho values. This may be 
stated in terms of four questions: 

When and in what type of activities do the 
Arapaho use English, and under what cir- 
cumstances do they employ Arapaho? (See 
1. below.) 

Does the use of English and Arapaho vary 
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between generations, and if so, to what 
extent? (See 2, below.) 

What language is used by the members 
of the basic primary group, the family, in 
their personal intra-family relations, and do 
some members in such a relationship use 
Arapaho and others English? How, in par- 
ticular, does the younger generation employ 
the English language? (See 3, below.) 

How does the language assimilation affect 
adjustments of the value systems? (See 
4. below.) 


1. The Arapaho did not form their own 
words for the American artifacts they bor- 
rowed, but adopted the words from English. 
There are no Arapaho words for the clutch, 
gears, carburetor, or ignition, or for trucks, 
tractors, radios and frigidaires, except for 
gas-oil (chee-ree-tta). They use all these 
things, however, and when they use them 
they are compelled to communicate to each 
other symbols for action—in these cases, 
all derived from English. 

We listened for many days to the conver- 
sation of Arapaho Indians in the Indian 
cooperative in Ethete. With the exception 
of a few old people, the Indians spoke to the 
salesmen (who are Arapaho Indians) in 
English. The old fellows mentioned the mer- 
chandise in English, and then, some of them 
continued in Arapaho as their knowledge of 
English is not perfect. 

The younger Indians usually spoke 
Arapaho to their children and companions 
in the store, while they spoke in English 
to the salesmen. The reason for this is that 
there aren’t any Arapaho equivalents for 
Heinz Baked Beans, Potato Chips, Libby’s 
Fruit Cocktail, Holly’s sugar, dungarees and 
Coca-Cola. When Indians ask for merchan- 
dise and prices they are compelled to use the 
English name. The older generation uses 
English words for objects (not for actions), 
using the Arapaho words in conversations 
relating to action—such as buying, giving, 
handing over the merchandise. The customers, 
chatting among themselves and relating 
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local stories and gossip do not require any 
English words. This illustration of the 
Indian cooperative is a relatively simple 
case, however, because buying does not re- 
quire symbols describing action but only 
symbols to identify the merchandise. 

Indians are good mechanics. They know 
how to fix their cars. When a group of two 
or three persons work together on an auto- 
mobile they have to use whole phrases de- 
scribing an action. An Arapaho, for instance, 
would have difficulty in translating a simple 
sentence such as shove it into second—now 
let in the cluich. Maybe he could encounter 
one or two Arapaho words that would serve 
but most of the words for action, to say 
nothing of objects, tools, engine parts, do 
not exist in Arapaho. Consequently, he 
employs English when he repairs a car, or a 
stove, or a washing machine, or when talking 
about any problem connected with ma- 
chinery. Having borrowed from the white 
man a material culture in the form of 
machines and clothing, the Arapaho at the 
same tizne assimilates whole portions of the 
white man’s language and vocabulary. 

The Arapaho use of numbers is significant. 
Only the older Arapaho can count to a 
thousand or so in their native tongue. The 
younger generation hardly knows the use of 
Arapaho numbers. An Arapaho salesman, 
about 27 years old, a native speaker and an 
employee of the Cooperative, confessed 
that he could hardly count higher than ten 
in Arapaho although he controlled Arapaho 
in all other respects. It was interesting to 
listen to a discussion in the tribal log-house. 
The meeting dealt with the problems of 
the Cooperative store, and all the speeches 
were delivered in Arapaho with great 
dignity. In the course of these speeches— 
with one single exception—all references to 
numbers, seasons of the year and month 
were made in English, inserted into the 
Arapaho sentence. 

When I asked a well-educated Arapaho 
leader about this point a few minutes before 
the meeting, he assured me that the Arapaho 
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always use the Arapaho numbers, and his 
feeling was so strong that I felt that my 
question might have hurt his tribal pride. 
To my amazement, however, when the 
speeches were delivered, it turned out that 
he was the only speaker to use Arapaho 
numbers. 

It seems, then, that use of Arapaho and 
English is functionally distributed. Through 
culture contact, Arapaho have borrowed 
from white culture a number of artifacts as 
well as concepts and institutions. Those 
parts of their culture, however, which belong 
to the original Arapaho do not require the 
use of English. On the contrary, very often 
there are no English words to describe ac- 
tions and concepts connected with their 
religious rituals—such as the Sun dance. 
Use of numbers is connected above all with 
the American culture pattern, as it is re- 
quired in connection with business, modern 
agriculture, and mechanics. 


2. Practically every generation has a 
somewhat different language, or let us say, 
uses a different blend of English and 
Arapaho. The generational distribution of 
Arapaho and English in general frames is 
the following: 

Generation born before 1880 and approxi- 
mately up to 1885 (63 years old and over): 
Arapaho perfect; good or a very good 
knowledge of English, though in- some cases 
weak; meaning of English words explained to 
older generation in Arapaho. 

Born 1885-1900 (48 to 63 years old): 
Arapaho perfect; English very good or per- 
fect; meaning of English words explained in 
Arapaho. 

Born 1900-1920 (30 to 45 years old): 
Arapaho very good; English perfect. 

Born 1920-1938 (10 to 30 years old): 
Arapaho good; English perfect; the meaning 
of Arapaho words has to be explained to 
them in terms of English. 

We may infer from the above that knowl- 
edge of English is growing while knowledge 
of Arapaho is diminishing. 
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Those of the Arapaho whose fathers were 
young at the time of the Black Hills battle 
have a perfect knowledge of Arapaho and a 
good command of English. These veterans, 
now much over sixty years of age, still re- 
member their warrior fathers who were 
proud of their collection of scalps and were 
young in the days when the plains of 
Wyoming were full of buffalo. In scattered 
instances, rare English words have to be 
translated for them and explained to them 
in Arapaho. They live in the past which they 
love and are eager to talk about old times 
while sitting and lolling around on the green 
meadow before the Ethete cooperative. 

The Arapaho between twenty and twenty- 
five years of age form a generation which 
does not remember war bonnets except for 
those they saw in rodeos. Their fathers 
speak very good English and used auto- 
mobiles in their younger years. The boys of 
this generation learned to drive cars between 
the ages of twelve to fourteen years, almost 
from the time they went to school. 


3. The Arapaho Indians have become a 
bilingual group. The problem to determine 
is whether the present tendency is toward 
strengthening the local Arapaho language 
or whether English will limit, if not elimi- 
nate, the locai vernacular. The process of 
language assimilation can be studied through 
an exploration of the use of the language 
within the family. I explored a similar prob- 
lem among the Polish groups in Syracuse, 
New York, and also among the minority 
groups in Brooklyn, using a language scale. 
The language scale records the language used 
by the members of a family in addressing 
and answering one another. It is built up 
from the answers to the question of which 
language a family member employs—English 
or his native tongue—in addressing other 
members of the family. Once children begin 
to answer their parents in English, the old 
native language, let us say Polish, has a 
tendency to disappear from the family. 
This is the critical point of assimilation. 
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A similar scale has been used in the present 
study, although in this case, the situation 
becomes at times more complex. Sometimes 
because of mixed marriages among various 
Indian tribes we must also deal with several 
Indian languages. 

One remarkable case concerns the use of 
languages in the family of a 25-28 year old 
man, stressing particularly his conversation 
with: a) grandparents b) parents and c) 
wife. In this case, Christ’s conversation 
with his grandparents was purely Arapaho, 
both as to his questions and his grand- 
parent’s replies. In his father’s family, Christ 


TABLE 1 





ENGLISH ARAPAHO 





GM to GF 
GF toGM 
GF to GCH 
GCH to GF 
GM to GCH 
GCH to GM 








~~ KK KM 





Language Spoken in Christ’s Extended Family— 
Christ and his Grandparents 
Christ is 25-26, able, alert and intelligent. 
Was a gunner in the Air Force during the war 
saw Europe and Asia. 
GF—Grandfather; GM—Grandmother; GCH— 
Grandchildren 
Christ said: “With grandpa and grandma we 
spoke only Indian.” 


spoke both Arapaho and English. His father 
and mother still rely more upon Arapaho 
than English in their own conversations. 
During his school years, Christ remembered 
that he and his school chums used English 
within the confines of the school room but 
switched to Arapaho once outside its walls. 

Christ’s wife is the daughter of an 
educated Indian who believes that in order 
to survive the Indians must follow the white 
man’s ways. Thus, in conversing with his 
wife, Christ speaks English, though as he 
said, “If I cannot find an English word, I 
go to my own language.” This probably 
occurs when there is nothing in the English 
language corresponding to a_ particular 
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Arapaho institution or object. (See Tables 
1, 2, and 3.) 

What happens in an Indian mixed mar- 
riage between partners belonging to two 
different tribes? The trend toward the 














TABLE 2 

ENGLISH ARAPAHO 
M to F less mostly 
F toM less mostly 
F to CH x x 
CH to F x x 
M to CH x x 
CH to M x x 
CH to CH x x 
CH to FR x in school | x outside school 
M to FR x x 
F to FR x x 





Christ is Son in a Family—Language Spoken in 
Christ’s Family 
Christ, His Parents, Brothers and Sisters 








TABLE 3 
ENGLISH ARAPAHO 
M to F x 
F toM x Sometimes a 
few words 
F to CH 
CH to F 
M to CH 
CH to M 
CH to CH 
CH to FR 
M to FR 
F to FR If non- x 
Ara- 
paho 











Christ is Husband and Head of the Family— 
Language Spoken in Christ’s Family—Christ 
and His Wife—(They Have No Children) 

M—Mother; F—Father; CH—Children; FR— 
Friends; MM—Mother’s mother; 

MF—Mother’s Father; FM—Father’s Mother; 
FF—Father’s Father. 


elimination of the Indian vernacular is seen 
to be much stronger in the inter-tribal case 
than it is in the case of an intra-tribal 
marriage. 
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The causes are quite apparent. The family 
created by an intra-tribal union becomes 
trilingual, since both husband and wife 
have three languages at their command, two 
Indian and English, English being the 
common language. Therefore, in the case 














TABLE 4 
ENGLISH ARAPAHO 
M to F x 
F toM x 
F to CH x 
CH to F x x 
M to CH x 
CH to M x * 
CH to CH x x 
CH to-FR x 
M to FR x 
F to FR If non-Arapaho x 





Izak is Son in a Family—Language Spoken in 
Izak’s Family—Izak & Parents 
Izak is a handy man—his wife is Sioux, Izak is 
Arapaho, about 26 years old. 
Mother—Arapaho Father—Arapaho 











TABLE 5 

ENG | ow a 

LISH Father—Arapaho| Mother—Sioux 
M to F x 
F toM x 
F to CH x Izak will use at one time 
CH to F x or another one or two 
M to CH x Arapaho words — uses 
CH to M x very little Indian. Chil- 
CH to CH x dren use no Indian in 
CH toFR‘| x talking to father. 
M to FR x 
F to FR x 











Izak is Father and Head of Family—Language 
Spoken in Izak’s Family— 
Izak, His Wife and Children 


of a marriage between a Sioux and an 
Arapaho, the use of either Indian language 
is eliminated in favor of English. A case in 
point is that of Izak, an Arapaho married 
to a Sioux girl. Izak’s father strongly ad- 
hered to the Arapaho tongue—a tendency 
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toward the exclusive use of that language 
being apparent in his parent’s family. Izak 
uses only English when speaking to his wife 
and children, with the exception of cases 
where Indian words were used in place of 
English expressions lacking in his vocabu- 
lary. (See Tables 4 and 5.) 

The case of Izak, however typical, is not 
entirely representative of all cases. A deviant 
example is found in the case of S, a Cheyenne 
Indian from Montana. S’s wife is an 
Arapaho. He speaks no Arapaho and sig- 
nificantly, little Cheyenne. Although he uses 
English in conversation with his family, his 
wife uses both Arapaho and English. His 
wife’s utilization of Arapaho when speaking 
to the children encouraged their use of 
Arapaho among themselves and with their 
friends. 

The following general trends have been 
observed in the study of language habits 
from the point of view of the present 20-40 
year old generation. The grandparents spoke 
Arapaho, and a smattering of sign language, 
with English being regarded as a foreign 
tongue used for trading, inter-tribal, and 
external relations. The parents were bi- 
lingual, utilizing both Arapaho and English, 
but with the use of Arapaho still dominant. 
In the families formed by the present 20-40 
year old generation, English is becoming the 
dominant language. 

A further clarification of the sign language 
element is in order. Indians over 55 years 
of age still have a good, though not perfect, 
command of it. The fathers of the aforemen- 
tioned probably had a perfect command. 
The 20 to 30 year old generation, however, 
know and use only a few signs. An important 
inter-tribal “international language” of the 
Plains seventy-odd years ago, it has been 
displaced by English in its former inter- 
tribal functions. Old Indians, over the sixty 
year mark, still employ signs when sitting 
and chatting. 

The sign language has had a lasting effect 
upon the Arapaho use of hands while speak- 
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ing. An Arapaho, young or old, will use his 
hands when conversing in Arapaho—though 
the hand movement will differ markedly 
from Mediterranean gesticulation, for ex- 
ample. Moreover, contrary to the Latins, 
the Arapaho face will be stony, without 
emotion, and will not betray the feelings. 
The movement of his hands which often, 
but not always, accompany his conversa- 
tions, are even, slow, sharp, controlled, and 
never vehement as is the case among the 
Latin European or Latin American peoples. 
Under certain circumstances, some of the 
Arapaho will integrate the Indian sign 
language with spoken English. An Arapaho 
will often move his right hand up as a symbol 
for good, when he says good in English. By 
the same token, the Arapaho will move his 
right hand down as the symbol for bad, 
when he says bad in English. At a dinner, 
the Arapaho might say, Thanks, no more—I 
have enough and move his hand up from the 
stomach to throat—the sign language equiva- 
lent of full. In fixing a particular time or 
date, he might move his hand in a triangle, 
expressing by these movements, morning, 
noon, or evening—movements of the sun. 


4. Do the values of the Arapaho change 
automatically with the acceptance of new 
artifacts, concepts, and parts of the English 
language? Obviously not. The whole process 
is far from being mechanical—in fact, it is 
rather complex. The unifying elements of a 
culture are values, usually well integrated, 
but often inconsistent in the light of certain 
situations. 

The Arapaho tribe has a system of values 
which is well integrated, and generally ac- 
cepted by its members. It is true, however, 
that with the acceptance of certain portions 
of material culture, the Arapaho also take 
Over a corresponding system of spoken 
English symbols as well as values. Those new 
values enter into the existing, well developed 
Arapaho value system, which is far from 
being a vacuum. As the new values clash 
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with the old, they are integrated into the 
existing system. This process of mutual 
stimulation and change which takes place 
affects both the old and the new values. 

The values are organized hierarchically 
with some being of higher rank than others. 
Dominant values control the whole value 
system (derived values), and direct the 
adjustment process. 

The problem of values has been largely 
oversimplified. The relativists dispose of the 
problem of values by a definite statement 
which implies that different cultures have 
different values. Values, however, are not 
limited to the polar valuation of a negative 
and a positive. Values form a hierarchical 
system with some of the values the same as 
in other cultures, and others different. I have 
attempted to indicate that values might be 
affected and an adjustment process take 
place by the integration of portions of mate- 
rial culture and portions of a foreign 
language. 

An Arapaho who purchases an automobile 
receives with his purchase a whole complex 
of values. In order to use an automobile, the 
Arapaho has to accept a new system of laws 
and concepts, often strange to the old 
Arapaho culture. He has to accept a higher 
degree of responsibility for accidents—a 
sense of responsibility far different from that 
which he had known in the old hunting 
days. Nevertheless, the Indian concept of 
safety has not yet come into complete accord 
with the traditional American concept. This 
variance is even more apparent in the case 
of the system of numbers which the Arapaho 
have taken over from the American culture. 
The older Arapaho generation has never com- 
pletely understood the concept of our num- 
bers, in our economic sense. In borrowing 
words for the numbers, they neglect to ascer- 
tain the precise meaning of the concepts 
and values attached. When we use the term 
one hundred dollars, we have in our minds a 
fairly clear conception how much it is, how 
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much it buys, or how we plan to spend the 
money. We also place it within a frame of 
reference which includes our needs, the best 
investment possibilities, and the greatest 
value for the sum involved. This is not en- 
tirely the case with the Arapaho, although 
the younger generation and leaders may be 
regarded to some degree as exceptions. A 
friend of mine, a man who spent over thirty 
years with the Arapaho, said the following 
about their concept of money and numbers: 

“The trouble with the Indian is that he 
does not realize the value of money. He does 
not realize how much a single dollar is worth. 
He does not fully realize the significance of 
numbers. If he gets a check, let us say for 
oil (which sometimes may run up to two 
thousand. dollars in a big family, and a 
other times may amount to only a few hun- 
dred follars), he does not realize the sig- 
nificance of the difference in amounts. He 
thinks the check allows him to spend an 
almost unlimited amount of money. He is 
not yet used to the money economy and 
spends money without adequate thought as 
to priorities, necessary expenditures, or 
other considerations. Before he realizes it, 
his money is gone. The Arapaho do not have 
the feeling of numbers, particularly the older 
generation.” This opinion was corroborated 
by a number of my Arapaho friends. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that the value 
adjustment process gives the symbols 4 
somewhat different meaning. Money has a 
meaning different for a thrifty farmer than 
for an old generation Arapaho. Safety has a 
meaning different for a truck driver in New 
York City than for a fourteen year old 
Arapaho boy who drives in an ancient Chevy 
without brakes. 

A change in material culture as well as in 
language, a transmission of new symbols for 
values connected with material culture and 
with idea systems, a transfer of concepts 
from the American culture to the Arapaho, 
does not mean that corresponding values are 
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automatically transmitted. To the contrary, 
values transplanted are adjusted to the 
existing values and particularly to the domi- 
nant ones. 

In assimilating American material culture 
and American-English, an Arapaho assimi- 
lates together with the artifacts and with 
the acceptance and knowledge of the lan- 
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guage a good many values. He accepts them 
in his own way, however, and not exactly 
as we do. 

With the transmission of Eaglish, and 
with English winning a more dominant role 
in an Arapaho family, more and more values 
connected with that language are trans- 
mitted. 





KLEINSCHMIDT CENTENNIAL I: THE CASES OF ESKIMO 
L. L. HaMMERICcH 


UNIVERSITY OF COPENHAGEN 


1. Statement of the problem 

2. Solution of the problem 

2.1. Absolutive case 

2.2. Superordinative case (formerly, absolu- 
tive of 3rd person) 

2.3. Subordinative case (formerly, relative 
or transitive or subjective: the base 
of local cases) 

2.4. Duplex case (formerly, 3rd person rela- 
tive or transitive or subjective) 


1. I shall try to give a survey of a new 
theory of the Eskimo cases. The brevity 
imposed will necessitate some limitations: 
(1) most examples will be from Greenlandic 
Eskimo; this will do no great harm, since the 
case system is mainly the same in the whole 
Eskimo area; (2) the special problems of the 
pronouns and dual number will hardly be 
mentioned (they do not affect the funda- 
mental stratum); (8) no account will be 
given of former case theories, neither in 
praise, nor in blame. I should only like to 
emphasize that Thalbitzer, in working out 
what Kleinschmidt founded, has clearly 
shown the fundamental difference of the two 
cases which may be said to form the basis 
of the case system, viz. what he terms the 
ABSOLUTIVE—the independent, neutral case; 
and what he terms the RELATIVE—a case 
which has an explanatory, complemental, or 
adjunctive character. 

To all former theories—including what I 
have set forth in a book on personal suffixes 
and the verbal system of the Eskimo lan- 
guage—difficulties arise when we see how the 
cases combine with the personal suffixes. 

This is seemingly rather simple with the 
first, the second, and the so-called fourth 
person, i.e. the reflexive: the personal suffix 
is added to the noun in the well-known way 
that if the number of the noun has to be 


expressed, an adequate suffix of number is 
added to the noun before the suffix of the 
person; and if the number of the gramma- 
tical person has to be expressed, a corre- 
sponding special form of the personal 
suffix is used. E.g. hut is igdlo; my hut is 
igdluga (< -ka); my huts igdlika (< -t-ka); 
our hut igdlorput; our huts igdluvut (< 
-put). If one owner has one possession or if 
several owners have more than one posses- 
sion, the noun is in the basic form (igdluga, 
igdluvut); but if one owner has more than 
one possession, or if several owners have only 
one possession, a special mark of number is 
necessary, the /-t/ of the plural, and the 
/-q/ of the singular, respectively. We find 
fundamentally the same in the 2nd and the 
4th person. This is in the absolutive. 

In the relative forms of the noun with 
personal suffixes of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th 
person, the base is clearly the relative form 
of the noun—which is characterized by an 
/-m-/—followed by special suffixes for the 
grammatical person. The relative corre- 
sponding to the absolutive igdluga or igd- 
lika is igdluma, and the relative corre- 
sponding to the absolutive igdlorput or 
igdluvut is igdluvta (< igdlumta). The 
personal suffixes as a rule are not the same 
as those of the absolutive; special reasons of 
a phonetic nature have made the forms of the 
singular and the plural of the noun identical. 
If we do not look too closely into it, this all 
seems very familiar to us. 

But in the 3rd person we find quite another 
system. I shall take Western Eskimo ex- 
amples, since here the Eastern Eskimo forms 
are less archaic. son or child is in Alaska 
qetunraq (in Greenland gqitorna).. What 
we may often translate as his son is qotunra 
(< -a-a), his sons qotunrai, their son qatun- 
rat, their sons qotunrait. The corresponding 
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relative forms are qotunrdn, qotunrain, 
gotunrata, qotunraita. 

Thus, if the Noun has to be in the plural, 
the stem of the noun remains unchanged, 
but the so-called personal suffix changes 
from /-a/ to /-c/-i/; and if the gramma- 
tical person has to be in the plural, the nom- 
INAL plural suffix /-t/ is added after the 
personal suffix. It is remarkable that in some 
words the suffix /-e/ may be used even in 
the singular, and that Eastern dialects— 
especially that of Labrador—have some- 
times -n,a instead of /-a/. The relative forms 
bear no affinity to the relative form of the 
noun, but have special suffixes, changing 
according to the number of the grammatical 
person, and added after the personal suffix. 

It is obvious that the suffixes of the so- 
called 3rd person are no ordinary personal 
suffixes. Consequently it may.be doubted 
if this form is really an expression of a 
grammatical person. In fact, the suffixes 
display the aspect of case suffixes, partially 
changing according to number. Therefore 
it is necessary to state that the forms of the 
so-called 3rd person are in reality case 
forms. I hope that we may in this way gain 
a more comprehensive and satisfactory view 
of the fundamental case system of Eskimo. 

The clue is probably that we realize that 
the Eskimo case system bears precisely 
upon what Otto Jespersen called sUNCTION, 
ie. the correlation between superordinate 
and subordinate members of a group of 
semantemes (elements of meaning). In 
the bear’s skin or the skin of the bear, skin 
is superordinate, bear subordinate; in the 
white bear, bear is superordinate, white sub- 
ordinate; in very difficult, difficult is superor- 
dinate, very subordinate; in walks slowly, 
walks is superordinate, slowly subordinate; 
genitives, prepositional groups, attributive 
adjectives, adverbs are well-known ex- 
amples of subordinates; their partners in 
the respective groups are the superordi- 
nates. Since the correlation between super- 
ordination and subordination comprises two 
members, it is self-evident that there are 4 
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possibilities: (1) a semanteme, and espe- 
cially a word, may be independent, neither 
superordinate nor subordinate; (2) it may 
be superordinate; (3) it may be subordinate; 
(4) it may be at the same time superordi- 
nate and subordinate. 

The characteristic feature of the Eskimo 
case system is that all four possibilities have 
found expression, not only in nouns ‘(and 
pronouns), but—to a certain extent—in 
verbs as well. The following examples will 
mostly be-from the singular, since the sys- 
tem is here most fully preserved or de- 
veloped. 


2. Case 1 is the ABSOLUTIVE—the term 
coined by Thalbitzer may conveniently be 
retained—the neutral case, which is neither 
superordinate nor subordinate; it is charac- 
terized by the absence of any suffix, per- 
haps combined with a suffix of number (in 
the plural always by the /-t/ of the plural, 
in the singular sometimes by the /-q/ of 
the singular). Case 2 is the SUPERORDINA- 
TIVE, hitherto called absolutive form of the 
3rd person, but in reality only expressing 
superordination, viz. that a semanteme is 
superordinate to another; it is characterized 
by a back vowel /-a/ in apophony with a 
front vowel -e/-i. Case 3 is the SUBORDINA- 
TIVE, hitherto called relative by Thalbitzer 
(transitive or subjective by others), expres- 
sing simply subordination, viz. that a seman- 
teme is subordinate to another; it is charac- 
terized by an -m(-), which becomes /p/ 
before a voiceless consonant and—in East- 
ern Eskimo—at the end of the word. From 
this case four localistic cases are derived, 
expressing localistic varieties of subordina- 
tion, viz. the LOCATIVE, the TERMINATIVE, 
the ABLATIVE, and the MODALIS correspond- 
ing roughly to English prepositions like 
in or on, to or towards, from, with or by, and 
characterized by suffixes beginning with the 
/-m-/ of the simple subordinative. Syntac- 
tically one or two other cases belong to the 
same group, Viz. VIALIS and AQUALIS, cor- 
responding somehow to the English prepo- 
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sitions or adverbs along and like or as, 
but not derived with an /-m-/ and thus ob- 
viously of another morphological origin 
which is obscure to us. Case 4, finally, is the 
DUPLEX, hitherto called the relative (or 
transitive, or subjective) form of the 3rd 
person, expressing that a semanteme is 
superordinate to one semanteme and sub- 
ordinate to another, and characterized in 
the singular by an /-n/ (becoming in E. 
Esk. /-t/), which is added to the -a/e of 
the superordinative, in the plural by an -a, 
which is added to the corresponding plural 
form. In E. Esk. the plural form has—in 
nominal nouns, but not in pronouns and 
verbs—superseded the singular one, so that 
the suffix is here generally -ata/-isa. 


2.1. Case 1, the ABSOLUTIVE, is the base, 
the lexicological form, e.g. igdlo hut, nanoq 
bear, and may be used in nominal sentences, 
e.g. nanog una this is a bear—with no word 
for 7s, and perhaps with bear as the predica- 
tive, even if, in Eskimo as in many other 
languages, no clear distinction is made be- 
tween subject and predicative. If used in a 
verbal noun of certain moods, the form sig- 
nifies that the notion of the verb ezists, 
has reality, is, e.g. tikipoq does not simply 
signify arrival, but arrival is, there is ar- 
rival, somebody or something has arrived. 
In exact parallelism to nanoq una this is a 
bear, nanoq tikipoq signifies the arrival is a 
bear, what arrives is a bear, i.e. a bear has 
arrived. And if it is evident from the con- 
text who is the arrival, then tikipoq alone 
may be translated he has arrived, but there 
is no word or suffix for he. By personal suf- 
fixes of a non-possessive character a subject 
of the first, second, and—in some moods— 
fourth person may be expressed, e.g. tiki- 
punga there is I-arrival, i.e. I have arrived. 


2.2. Case 2, the SUPERORDINATIVE, in 
nominal nouns signifies what is determined 
by a subordinative, corresponding to what 
in English is determined by a genitive or a 
prepositional phrase: skin or the skin in 
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English word groups like the bear’s skin or 
the skin of the bear, its skin, is in G amiga 
(against the absolutive ameq). In verbal 
forms of what we call transitive meaning, 
the superordinative is used parallel to verbal 
nouns in the absolutive—with addition of 
the transitiveness. Thus from the root taku- 
to see, the superordinative takuvé signifies 
the sight of something exists, somebody is 
seeing something or something is seen by some- 
body, and if the context is clear, we may 
translate he sees it, but there is no element 
signifying somebody/he, nor - something/it. 
Corresponding to nanog tikipoq what ar- 
rives is a bear, nanoqg takuv4 signifies what 
is seen is a bear, somebody sees a bear, and 
if it is clear from the context who the 
somebody is, we may translate he sees th 
bear. Thus we understand that the absolu- 
tive does not only comprise the subject and 
the predicative of intransitive verbs, but 
also the object of transitive verbs. 

A superordinate presupposes a subordi- 
nate, and we shall soon have to mention 


words in the subordinative. But in the group | 


superordinate-subordinate, the subordinate 
need not be expressed by a word. In the two 
English groups father’s house and my house, 
house is the superordinate in both, whereas 
father’s and my are the subordinate. In 
the corresponding Eskimo groups father’s 
will be expressed by a word, but my by a 
suffix, and under these circumstances the 
superordinative is not marked by a special 
form: in igdluga my hut or arnara my 
mother the personal suffix, marking the sub- 
ordinate member of the group, is added to 
the SIMPLE STEM, not to a form marked out 
as a superordinative. When takuva is the 
sight of something exists, which we may trans- 
late he sees it, then the corresponding form 
with the suffix of the first person takuvara 








has the personal suffix -ra (< -ka) added to | 


the simple transitive stem takuva-. 


2.3. Case 3, the SUBORDINATIVE, in nom- 
inal nouns signifies simply what is subor- 
dinate, generally corresponding to an Eng- 
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lish genitive or a prepositional phrase; e.g. 
in nanup amia the bear’s skin or the skin of 
the bear, nanup is the bear’s or of the bear 
as against the absolutive nanoq; likewise 
piniartup is the hunter’s or of the hunter as 
against the absolutive piniartogq, etc. A very 
important feature is the combination of a 
nominal noun in the subordinative with a 
verbal noun in the superordinative, e.g. 
piniartup takuv4 of (or for or with) the 
hunter the sight exists, the sight of the hunter 
exists, something is seen by the hunter, the 
hunter sees something; if this something is 
known, we may translate the hunter sees 
it (but there is, as said before, no suffix for 
something/tt in the phrase). In this way we 
understand that in combination with a 
nominal noun (in the superordinative), 
the subordinative is to be translated as a 
genitive, in combination with a verbal noun 
(in the superordinative) as a nominative, 
viz. as the subject of a transitive verb. 
Correspondingly, in the Ist, 2nd, and 4th 
person the possessive suffix when added to a 
nominal noun is to be translated as a pos- 
sessive pronoun, when added to a verbal 
noun is to be translated as a personal 
pronoun: arnara my mother—takuvara J 
see it. 

As said before—to nanoq takuva—a ver- 
bal noun (of transitive meaning) may have 
a predicate, which we translate as an ob- 
ject, and there is no obstacle to this con- 
struction, if there is a subordinative or a 
corresponding possessive suffix in combina- 
tion with the verbal noun, e.g. nanoq taku- 
vara I see the bear, piniartup nanoqg takuv4 
the hunter sees the bear, literally of (or for 
or with) the hunter the bear is the sight. It is 
no use discussing—as has been done—what 
sort of subordination we should prefer from 
the point of view of our languages, or whether 


_ we should consider the Eskimo verb more 


active or more passive. 
Case 3, the SUBORDINATIVE, is not found 


in purely verbal nouns—probably because 
the predicate of existence which is charac- 
| teristic of verbal nouns, does not go well 
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with the pure subordination which is the 
essence of Case 3. 


2.4. Case 4, the DUPLEX, in nominal 
nouns corresponds to a genitive or a prepo- 
sitional phrase which is determined by 
another genitive or prepositional phrase, 
e.g. piniartup arnfta igdlua the hunter’s 
MOTHER’S hu, the hut oF THE MOTHER of the 
hunter. The duplex presupposes both a cor- 
responding subordinate and a corresponding 
superordinate, but neither need be expressed 
by a word. Exactly as with the superordi- 
native (Case 2), we find that if the corre- 
sponding subordinative is not a noun, but a 
grammatical person, expressed by a suffix, 
then the superordinate is not marked. In 
such a group as our mother’s hut, the word 
mother’s is in the same duplex position as 
in the hunter’s mother’s hut. Now our mother’s 
hut is in Greenlandic arnavta igdlua, and 
the form arnavta (< arnamta) is composed 
of the subordinative of the noun (arnam-) 
and a personal suffix—ta which is here not 
the possessive suffix, but a suffix occurring 
in some verbal moods where it denotes the 
subject (or object), e.g. tusarta let us hear!. 
Such a group as arnavta igdlua is literally 
something like mother’s-us- the hut; the in- 
herent superordinate- character of mother’s 
in regard to the person is not marked. 

Some pronouns have only the duplex, 
e.g. the stem tama(q) all, whole is without a 
personal suffix tamét, literally perhaps 
approximately in the whole. The logically 
necessary superordinate is concealed in the 
preceding word with which the pronoun is 
loosely connected by apposition, e.g. uvdlut 
tamaisa every day, viz. [the] days, all [days] 
of them without any expression of the 
second days. 

In verbal nouns of some moods the duplex 
is used to express clauses. The most archaic 
and most characteristic occurrence is after 
an indicative of the same verb, e.g. A nuné- 
Luxmek tkitog, tkitame qazgimon itrtoq 
he arrived at an old village; after he had ar- 
rived he entered the festival house. We may 
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perhaps understand this duplex tkitame 
as after [the fact] of his arrival, where the very 
abstract superordinate is not expressed. 
Similar processes of omission of a super- 
ordinate are known from the development 
of clauses in other languages. What we trans- 
late as a subject must, of course, be in the 
subordinative; corresponding to g. piniartup 
arndta .. . the hunter’s mother’s... , we have 
piniartup tikigpat ...when the hunter ar- 
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rives....And if the determining subordi- 
nate is expressed by a personal suffix, this 
is translated as a possessive pronoun after a 
nominal noun (arnavta our mother’s ...), 
but as a personal pronoun after a verbal 
noun: tikikuvta when we arrive... 

The simple notion of junction, the cor- 
relation between superordination and sub- 
ordination, seems able to explain the 
seemingly intricate case system of Eskimo. 
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Verb sub-classes 

Relationship of person markers to 
other morphemes in V 

1. Aorist 

2. Perfective and continuative 

3 Imperfective (future and subordinate) 

4. Imperfective (transitive) 

5. Progressive and admonitive durative 

6. — Participial 

cA Indefinitive (infinitive) 

8-10. Auxiliary verbs 


0.1. At least in theory, any word in the 
language barring only interjections may be 
verbalized by appropriate affixation. Verbs 
are either auxiliary or synthetic; the-former 
having no lexical meaning of their own, 
and always—with one exception—being 
finite. Synthetic verbs are non-thematic or 
thematic. The latter are characterized by a 
thematic prefix, a- (~ e- or i- in some cases 
where the first root-vowel is /e/ or /i/), 
and a thematic suffix, -C (any consonant 
phoneme, the commonest being: -b, -c, -d, 
-g, -h, -r),—either, both, or neither of 
which may be detachable. Thematic verbs 
are the only ones to have infinitive and 
participial forms. 

Some examples will make this clear. From 
the root-words: aha yes, agreed, willing; 
faia seafaring; risi rich, (from Fr. riche); 
so ardent; sy every, all; and from the denom- 
inal adjectives: gagu having eyes, magu with- 
out eyes, from the noun agu eye(s); gaia 
angry, from the nominal base -iq anger; 
may be formed such non-thematic verbs as: 
&ha-t-i he is willing, m-dha-t-u she is un- 
willing; fdia-ha-di-bu thou hast travelled 
(by sea); risi-ha-r-u she has become rich; 
so-ba-i masc.-it will be roasting/stinging 
(ardent); stj-ha-di-bu thou hast finished; 
g-Agu-gi-l-i he still has eyes, g-dgu-ha-li 


ee 
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he has got (acquired) eyes, m-dAgu-gi-l-i 
he has not yet got eyes, m-Agu-ha-l-i he has no 
more eyes; g4-iq-ha-di-na I have got angry. 
Moreover, from these same roots are formed 
the thematic stems: aha-r-, a-faia-r-, a- 
faia-ha- (detachable -h always occurs as 
-ha), a-risi-d-, a-so-r-, a-so-ha-, a-su-r-, 
a-g-agu-d-, a-ga-ig-d-; actualized as: d4hara 
to agree, -Aharu- agreeing, agreement; Afaiara 
to travel (by sea), -Afaiaru- travelling or travel 
(by sea); Afaiaha to navigate, -dfaiaha- 
navigating or navigation; arisida to get rich, 
-arisidu- getting rich; Asora to roast, -Asoro- 
roasting; 4soha to sting, -dsoha- stinging; 
Asura to finish, -Asuru- finishing; agagudua 
to awake (intr.), -agagudu- awakening; 
agaiada to get angry, -agaiadu- getting angry. 
Some thematic verbs also have passive 
forms, such as: Asorua to be roasted, -asortiu- 
being roasted. When, as in this case, the 
thematic affixes are detachable, the free 
root may also have a passive form, so: soua 
roasted (passive). 

Not all roots forming non-thematic verbs 
can take thematic affixes; so, for example: 
kaba what will (be)? from ka what? who? 
hdrabai masc.-it will be hot, from hara 
hot, from -ara heat; mitaratu she is not thus, 
from mitara not thus, from ftara thus; 
ludguhali masc.-it has come to be upon/ 
about him, from luagu upon/about him, 
from uagu upon/about; gduniti masc.-it is 
worth while, from gauni having purpose/ 
direction, (cf. gaunigi heedful, attentive), 
from -uni (~ -y) for, to, toward; which have 
no thematic derivatives. 

On the other hand, many verbs have the- 
matic affixes which are non-detachable; 
so: aiga to eat, -aigi- eating, (the participial 
form may have -i or -o in place of -u for the 
sake of vocalic harmony), aigua to be eaten; 
erega to say/tell, -eregu- saying/telling, 
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eregua to be said/told; ariha to see, -arihi- 
seeing, arihua to be seen; which have no free 
root-form; while 4guda to burn, -dgudu- 
burning, 4gudua to be burned, can drop its 
prefixed a-, but not its suffixed -d; gudati 
masc.-it is (or was) burnt, gud& humdéi burn 
ye masc.-it! Nevertheless, a comparison of 
such forms as Asura to finish—whose per- 
fective, syha have/has finished, proves its 
derivation from sy every, all—with dgura 
to cast out/off/down—whose perfective, dgu- 
raha have/has cast out, etc., retains both 
thematic affixes—must convince us of the 
necessity for classing both types of verb as 
thematic. 


0.2. The following tabulation shows the 
distribution of morphemes employed in 
(a) synthetic and (b) auxiliary verbs for 
inflexions of person and aspect (or tense- 
aspect). The first column indicates the 
prefixes which are or may be (parentheses 
are used in the latter case) present: the 
attributive, g(a)-, is shown as g, the priva- 
tive, m(a)-, as m, while pp stands for any 
pronominal prefix. The latter—which may 
indicate actor, goal, or possessive—are: 
1 sg. n-, pl. u(a)-; 2 sg. b-, pl. h-; 3 sg. masce. 
1-, sg. fem. t-, pl. h(a)-. The second column 
shows the presence or absence of a base 
with lexical meaning. The third gives the 
aspectual inflexions; -(u)mu-, -(u)ma-, and 
-(u)ba- being actualized as -umu-, -uma-, 
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nominal prefixes of the first and third per. 
sons plural, u(a)- and h(a)-, when they ar 
actualized as -amu-, -ama-, -aba. After 4 
singular pronominal prefix, -(u)ma- is re. 
placed by -a-. These last two morphemes of 
the auxiliary verb may be followed by -gi-, 
whereas their analogue in the synthetic 
verb, -(h)a—the aspirate, is sometimes sup- 
pressed—is in complementary distribution, 
with it. The fourth column shows what | 
shall call the copulative morphemes, which, 
with the partial exception of -t(i), never 
occur in this position unless followed imme. 
diately by a pronominal suffix. The latter— 
shown as ps, and which serve as either actor | 
or goal—are: 1 sg. -na, pl. -ua; 2 sg. -bu,, 
pl. -o; 3 sg. masc. -i, sg. fem. -y, pl. -4 
or -iy—this latter form changing to -ny 
where, as in the durative, it follows upons 
nasalized vowel or diphthong. Where alter. 
nate forms of the copulative suffix are given, | 
the first is that used before a pronominal | 
suffix of the first or second persons, singular | 
or pkiral—parenthetical (i) being actualized 
only before consonants; the second and third 
forms are those occurring before one of the 
third person singular—masculine and fen- 
inine respectively; while the fourth is that) 
employed before third person plural. Except 
in categories 1, 4, and 3 in one of its fune-| 
tions, the pronominal suffix with its copula- 
tive may be omitted. The form of 3 pl. pron. 





-uba- except after g(a)-, m(a)-, or the pro- suffix employed is indicated. 
1. (a): (g/m) BASE 0 t (i) PS (-iy) 
(b): PP 0 (u)mu t(i) PS (-iy) 
2. (a): (g/m) BASE (h)a/gi d(i)/l/r/0 PS (-ig) 
(b): PP 0 a/(u)ma + gi d(i)/l/r/0 PS (-ia) 
3. (a): (¢/m/PP) BASE ba d(i)/0/0/0 _—~PS (-ia) 
(b): PP 0 (u)ba d(i)/0/0/0 PS (-ia) 
4. (a): (m/PP) BASE ba 1@)/l/r/l PS (-ia) 
(b): PP 0 (u)ba 1(i)/l/r/l PS (-ia) 
5. (a): (m/PP) BASE ig d(i)/0/0/0 _—~&PS (-nu) 
(b): PP 0 ia d(i)/1/r/l PS (-iy) 
6. (a): (m/PP) BASE 0 n(i) PS (-iy) 
(b): PP 0 a/(u)ma n(i) PS (-iu) 
7. (a): (m/PP) BASE 0 0 PS (-ig) 
8. (b): PP 0 a/(u)ma 0 PS (-ig) 
9. (b): (PP) 0 (h)amuga 0 PS (-iq) 
10. (b): PP 0 iabu 0 0 
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1. This aspect, which may be called aorist 
or holistic, is simply predicative of a spe- 
cific quality, state, or occurrence; and is 
therefore to be translated, in most cases, 
by a verb or verb-phrase in the present 
tense except when the reference is to action 
or process, in which case the past definite 
is usually appropriate. So, from tia No, 
none, not there—out: tia-t-i there is none, 
or he ts out (he/masc.-it is out/none); from 
aha yes, willing, agreed, and its doubly de- 
rived habilitative and inhabilitative adjec- 
tives, géharadi able or disposed to agree, 
méharadi unable or not disposed to agree, 
from dhara to agree: dha-t-u she is willing, 
dhatu buga she was willing, 4hatu me she'll 
be willing, A4hatu hamuga she’d be willing, 
mahatu she’s unwilling, maharaditu she 
won’t agree. Similarly: h4u-ti-na I ate, hau 
numuti J ate masc.-it; arihatibu sa? dost 
or didst thou see? (seeing, hearing, etc. being 
borderline cases between state and’ process) ; 
ariha uamutibu we see/saw thee; agamba 
uamuti buga we heard masc.-it, (in which 
past time is specified by the particle, buga); 
ciloti da (the) time came. 

The synthetic form of this aspect is of 
very common occurrence in non-thematic 
verbs predicating quality (4muti he is sing- 
ular), state (marietu she is married, suti 
masc.-it is all), purpose (lyti masc.-it is for 
him/it, from -y for, to, toward), position in 
space or time (ludguti zt 7s upon/about him/ 
it, from uagu upon/about, timati he is with 
her, from -(u)ma with, lubati zt is before it, 
from -(u)b4 before/for), sequence (dbati 
limanicu and then he shut up, lit: then-is-it 
his-silencing, from aba one, a, and, then), 
etc. It is also much employed with denom- 
inal, attributive and privative adjectives 
to predicate possession or non-possession; 
so: gariti he has teeth, or masc.-it hurts, from 
gari having teeth, hurting, from ari tooth/ 
teeth; maraotu she is childless, from mardo 
childless, from -(i)réo child. 

As we have seen in the case of maharadi 
unable/not-disposed to agree, the habilitative 
and inhabilitative adjectives, which form 
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non-thematic verbs, are themselves derived 
by suffixing -di and prefixing attributive 
g(a)- or privative m(a)- to the infinitive 
verb (4hara to agree). Thematic verb-stems 
may be primary derivatives, as in the case 
of Agur- cast down/away, or secondary 
derivatives as in the case of Asur- finish, 
from sy all; while even such adjectival for- 
matives may themselves be denominal 
secondary or primary derivatives, as are 
those contained in gagaigdaguaditi he is 
able/disposed to fight, and mag&guduaditu 
she is unable/not-disposed to awake. The 
morphological construction of these words 
may be shown as follows: {g-([a-{ga-(-iq) }- 
da]-gua)-di}-ti: gagaiadaguadi able/disposed 
to fight: agaiqdagua to fight, to quarrel: 
agaiqda to get angry: gaia angry: -ig anger 
(a bound form, as in uairiti liq great-is-it 
his-anger) ; and: (m-[a-{ g-(agu) }-dua]-di)-tu: 
magaguduadi unable/not-disposed to awake: 
agagudua to awake: gagu having eyes: agu 
eye(s). 

Synthetic aorist verbs may be built on 
passive, middle voice, stative, and all such 
bases in -ua; so: ereguati masc.-it-was said, 
agaiqgdaguatina J quarrel (habitual), diba- 
guati he is/was running; on participial bases, 
where it forms an adjectival or agentive 
verb; so: aganauti he (is) dwelling, (cf. 
aganaua to dwell), Asogorutiy they (are) pas- 
sers, (cf. Asogora to pass, from the adjective, 
sogo past). The synthetic form of the aorist 
is rarely used with the active form of the 
thematic verb except in a non-indicative 
mood; thus: ahaj hamuga tia eregatibu 
tu tf thou hadst told her, but literally: 7f-it 
would-be it-is thou-satdst to-her. 

As an enclitic without pronominal suffix, 
ti is frequently employed after verb par- 
ticles as well as auxiliary and other verbs— 
including those which have -t(i) as aspectual 
suffix. So: tiati gia-ti there’s nought (the mat- 
ter)—the usual reply to: how are you?— 
is composed of the synthetic aorist verb, 
tiati (see above), the assertive particle of 
state (cf. Sp. estar), gia, and the enclitic 
ti it ts (ef. Sp. ser); ftara liq-ti so it is/ 
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happen-s/ed, made up of ftara so, thus, 
the auxiliary durative (class 5), liq he/masc.- 
it does be, and the same enclitic ti. So also 
after the synthetic durative, taunahaigdina- 
ti she is sending me—it is, and the synthetic 
aorist, sigti-ti masc.-it is impossible—it is, 
idbuiti-ti he came—it is. Enclitic ti is also 
occasionally heard after an absolute noun; 
so: miuitu-ti ha people—it-is these, these 
people. 

In the infrequent case of this morpheme’s 
occurrence after a possessed noun, it is not 
clear whether enclitic ti or suffixial -t(i) 
is meant. Compare, from -(ti)guci father 
(a bound form): géguci having (a) father, 
méguci fatherless, haguci their father; and: 
gaguciti he has (a) father, madguciti he is 
fatherless, haguci-ti their-father—it is, or: 
hdguciti he is their father? 

The auxiliary form of the aorist must be 
employed if a pronominal goal is to be in- 
cluded; thus: hau bumuti eat thou-didst- 
masc.-tt—thou atest it; ru numutu ly give 
I-did-her to-him—I ‘gave her to him; busue 
uamutibu in-need-of we-are-thee—we need 
thee; subusi bumutina know thou-dost-me— 
thou knowest me. Even when a nominal 
object follows the verb, an auxiliary—which, 
in this aspect, must include suffixed pronom- 
inal goal—is usually preferred in the case of 
transitive verbs to the synthetic form; so: 
resibi numutu bigarada receive I-did-her 
thy-letter—I received thy letter; sy uamuti 
abudaha dobu léa we finished gathering those 
stones, but literally: all/finish we-did-masc.- 
it gather/pick-up stone masc.-this (inanimate 
objects never take plural referents). The 
auxiliary aorist is further employed in some 
cases where there appears to be no pronom- 
inal goal; for example: igi lumuti badagara 
wherever it be you land up, literally: there 
(non-demonstrative) it-is-it thou-land-up (in- 
definite tense see under 7); iai lumuti ba- 
dairay wherever you find her—there it-be-it 
thou-find-her (indefinite tense); sar4 lumuti 
aba léibagu he got up and ran—arise he-did- 
tt and his-running, (the participial or verb- 
noun form always being employed after 
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aba one, a, and, then). The complement: 
of this and other auxiliary verbs, in as fat 





as they bear thematic affixes, will be dis 
cussed under 6 and 7 below; all othen, 
such as hau eat, ru put, give, presented, s| 
every, all, are not themselves verbs. 


2. Two aspects are included under this| 
class: that having the aspectual morpheme 
-(h)a in the synthetic verb and -a/-(u)m_ 
in the auxiliary, and that having -gi in the) 
synthetic verb and -a/-(u)ma plus -gi in| 
the auxiliary. The first describes a quality) 
or state as having been acquired, an act 
or process as having been completed. Thus: 
tiali there is no more, he is no longer there, 
(cf. Giati, under 1 above) i.e. he/it has be. 
come none/out/not-there; gdrihali he has gut 
(acquired) teeth, marihali he has no more teeth, 
from ari tooth/teeth; gdiaharu she has becom 
angry, from gaia angry; sihadibu thow has 
jinished; eregahadina I have said, i.e. i} 
have finished speaking, erega nali I have said | 
masc.-it; ariha uamaru we have seen her.| 
Unlike the aorist, the perfective aspectual 
suffixes need not be followed by a copula and 
pronominal suffix, subject—in the synthetic 
verb—or goal (as in the auxiliary). So: 
hoha mutu people have grumbled, grumblet- 
have people; géiaha uairiau (the) old woman 
has got angry, having-anger-has-become old- 
woman; fara ba nigucu thou hast killed/ 
beaten my mother, kill/beat thou-hast my- 
mother. The second aspect of this class de- 
scribes a quality or state or occurrence 4 
STILL continuing, or, with the privative 
prefix, m(a)-, as not YET being acquired or 
not yet having occurred; and may be called 
the continuative aspect. So: sdgili masc.- 
it is still ardent, from so roasting, stinging, 
garigili he still has teeth, marigili he has no 
yet got teeth, eregagidina I still say, arihs 
uamagiru we still see her. 

Apart from the non-obligatory nature od 
copula plus pronominal suffix in verbs of this 
class, and except for the non-existence o 
perfective and continuative agentives, the! 
bases employed in these aspects are the same 
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as those used in the aorist as described 
above. There is even a stative clitic, gi, 
corresponding to the essive clitic, ti; thus: 
ida bia-gi? how art thou? corresponds to: 
ftara lig-ti so it 1s/was, so it happen-s/-ed. 

Verbs of class 2, like those of class 1, 
are without inherent tense or mood; tense 
being indicated by context or by the addi- 
tion of a tense particle, while mood other 
than the indicative is shown by using one of 
the auxiliary verbs of the classes yet to be 
described. Examples of the use of tense par- 
ticles with verbs of this class are: ida me 
bagiribudu ia h4uhadina me when you return 
here, I shall have eaten—when will-be thy- 
returning here I-have-eaten will-be; cilohali 
he has arrived, cilohali buga he had arrived; 
agamba uamali buga/me we had/shall- 
have heard masc.-it. 

Voice, on the other hand, is inherent in 
the verb-base: eregahali he has said, eregua- 
hali masc.-it has been said; geregadihali he 
has become able/disposed to say/tell, geregua- 
dihali masc.-it has become tellable, i.e. able/ 
fit to be told. It should be noted that not all 
verbs in -ua are passive; agagudua to awake 
(intr) has—at least today—no correspond- 
ing transitive form such as *agaguda, but 
must take a causative suffix, agaguduagoda 
to cause to awake. Yet a passive verb such 
as dragodua to be caught (cf. dragoda to 
catch, with free stem, ragé) behaves in ex- 
actly the same way as agagudua in forming 
habilitative and inhabilitative derived ad- 
jectives: md4ragoduadi unable to be caught— 
uncatchable, magaguduadi unable to awake, 
taking the same inflexions as any other non- 
thematic verb-base, such as sy every, all, 
or itara so, thus. 


3. It may be that 3 and 4 should be 
classed together, since they both share the 
same aspectual suffix, -ba; but it is conve- 
nient to distinguish 3, both because it makes 
use of different copulas, and because it is 
less restricted as to its bases than 4. 

Synthetic verbs in -ba may be formed both 
on non-thematic and on thematic bases. 
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The former are, with few exceptions, the 
same as those employed in 1 and 2; but the 
latter differ in always having the parti- 
cipial or -u form, and in their ability to 
take pronominal prefixes. 

This aspect is particularly difficult to de- 
scribe, since it fulfills the—to us—incomen- 
surate functions of a future-tense verb and 
a subordinate verb. So, according to con- 
text, igi-ba-i means either he/masc.-it-will- 
be there, or masc.-who/which-be-there—with 
no tense expressed (from igi there); while 
b-icig-u-ba-i, from fciga to give/bring/lead, 
may mean thou’lt give masc.-it, or masc.- 
which-be-thy-giving—again without expres- 
sion of tense, other than as supplied by the 
context. If we compare such verbs of this 
aspect as: risibai he-will-be-rich, or m.-who- 
(is)-rich; sybai m.-it-will-be-all, or m.-which- 
(is)-all; gdiabai he-will be-angry, or (rela- 
tive) m.-who-(is)-angry; timaribai he-will- 
be-her-spouse, or  relative-m.-who-(is)-her- 
spouse; with thematic forms such as: 
larisiduba he will get rich; lasurubai he will 
Jinish m.-it, or m.-which-he-finish, it becomes 
evident that, as is indicated by the parti- 
cipial base, ldsuru his finishing, this last 
example’s literal translation is: m.-it be his 
finishing, or, to follow the Carib order of the 
morphemes, his-finishing-be-m.-it. Obviously, 
such a verb as gagurasubadina J’ll have 
patience, from gurasu patience, could not be 
subordinate, since only a pronominal suffix 
in the third person can designate an ante- 
cedent noun or pronoun, as in: eieri léa 
gagurasubai this man who (is) patient—man 
m.-this having-patience-be-he; hiaru tua gagu- 
rasubay this woman who fis) patient—wo- 
man f.-this having patience-be-she; irahoia ha 
gagurasubaig, these children who (are) pa- 
tient—child-they these having-patience-be-they. 
Moreover, it rarely happens that a subordi- 
nate verb lacks the pronominal suffix of the 
third person. That such a case can occur 
proves the formal identity of this aspect in 
both its functions: busetina ly nibugaianuba 
la A4godahana I want it to be my elder siblings 
who deliver me (in parturition). Here we have 
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as base the possessed plural noun, nibu- 
gaiany my elder siblings (my elder sibling 
they), from -(i)bugaia, elder sibling, to which 
-ba is suffixed. Such a phrase as: these women 
who are my elder siblings would be rendered 
in Carib by: hijariy ha nibugaianubaig 
woman-they these my-elder-siblings-be-they; 
but in the text as given a subjunctive (or 
conjunctive) phrase is required after the 
verb busetina I’m in need of, so that the 
literal translation of the remainder of the 
utterance is: for-m.-it my-elder-sibling-they- 
be m.-it-be-subjunctive infinitive-deliver-me. 
The difference between the two forms of the 
auxiliary be cannot be rendered in English. 

What has been said of the synthetic verb 
of this aspect, which, for want of a better 
term, may be called imperfective, applies 
in large part to the auxiliary. In its future- 
tense function, -(u)ba—which today rarely 
occurs without a pronominal suffix as goal— 
has a somewhat different connotation from 
its synthetic counterpart; thus, while narfhu- 
badibu J’ll see thee, from ariha to see, merely 
makes an assertion, ariha nubddibu J’ll see 
thee is concessive: I can, or am willing to 
see thee. In the first case, it’s wp to me, as 
my informant put it; in the second, it’s 
up to you. 

In its subordinate function, the auxiliary 
is often employed when, as in the negative 
verb-phrase, the synthetic verb could not 
take a pronominal prefix. Thus: ka gia uagu 
why? (what be upon/about—subordinating 
phrase) maboroha not-writing bubdi m.- 
it-be-thou ny to-me (why didn’t you write to 
me?) 


4. This class, if it can be called one, 
differs from the foregoing in the following 
formal respects: in its synthetic form only 
thematic bases can be employed, it employs 
different copula, and always has a pronom- 
inal suffix as goal. The first and last of these 
considerations are functional, since this verb 
form is employed solely in the case of a sub- 
ordinate verb with pronominal goal—that 
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is, with verbs which are or can be transitive, 
which is not the case with any non-thematic 
verb in its synthetic form. Compare: tari- 
hubai she’ll see him (future), le tarihubai 
when she saw (subordinate after le when; 
when m.-it-be-her-seeing), with le tarihubali 
when she saw him (when be-her-seeing-of- 
him); or the last example of the preceding 
section with: ka gia uagu madogo bubali 
lea why didn’t you do this? (what be upon/ 
about not-doing be-thou-of-m.-it masc. this) 


5. This, the durative or progressive as- 
pect, describes an action as in progress, or 
a non-inherent quality or state as prevailing 
at the time spoken of. It may be employed 
with all thematic verb stems, which, as in 
the imperfective aspect, always appear in 
their participial form. Its non-thematic uses 
are limited to a few stems such as: ia here, 
iara there (demonstrative), igi there (non- 
demonstrative), halia where? Atiri how much/ 
many? and to numerals. In songs it is some- 
times employed with possessed nouns as a 
substantive-verb suffix.! After some thema- 
tic suffixes the -u suffix may be elided. Ex- 
amples of the use of this aspect in its syn- 
thetic form are: larumuguyia he is sleeping, 
from arumuga fo sleep; lafaruiany he ts beat- 
ing them (animate), from 4fara to beat/kill; 
naéigig I’m eating, naigig me I’ll be eating, 
naigia buga I was eating, from aiga to eat; 
batuiqu thow’rt drinking fem.-it, from ata 
to drink; Atiriany tirahoia how-many-are- 
they her-children? gadoroigi asiedu there are 
four plates (lit: four-is-m.-it plate, since the 
inanimate object plate, which unlike its 
French original, assiette, is masculine, 
cannot take a plural pronominal suffix, 
while gddoro four, from French quatre, 
takes a singular masculine pronominal 
suffix after the aspectual -iq). Some few 
words may take either -t(i) or -iq to form 
non-thematic verbs; thus: haliati where 1s 

1In: tibiri bugucuruigdina I am thy mother’s 


younger brother, it is a phrase-formative: her- 
younger-brother thy-mother-am-I. 
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m.-it? might be used of a place or fixture, 
but of a person it would be asked: haliaiai 
where ts he? both from the free form halia 
where?—cf. also m-alia-y-ti-bu no-whither- 
art-thou (going)? This difference must be 
analogous to that between the enclitics, 
ti and gi, since, if the bound form haga- 
where? is employed in place of halia, hag4y-ti 
where ts fem.-it? would be used of a house, 
hagdy-gi where is she? of a woman. 

Some uses of the durative auxiliary have 
already been seen: ftara lig-ti so it is/ 
happen-s/ed, iy nig-ti sitting I am/was, 
ida bia-gi how art thou? With a thematic 
complement the meaning changes, as in the 
case of the aorist, to that of a past tense, 
but in this case an immediate past which is 
at the same time in the nature of a limita- 
tion. So: ariha niq I’ve just seen, ariagu 
nia I’m just watching, (from ariha to see/look, 
ariagua to watch), with, respectively, active 
and participial complements. If now, a 
pronominal suffix serving as goal be added 
to the first of these examples, we get: ariha 
nigdibu mind lest I see thee, while if one be 
added to the auxiliary of: rirugu liq he 
has just put in, (from ru put, presented, 
-tugu in, locative suffix: ru, hau,gurd, cilo, 
although the last is not, and the first three 
cannot be made thematic, often have the 
same tense meanings as corresponding 
thematic bases or complements), we get: 
rdrugu ligli (lai ligira buga) inasmuch as he 
put (garlic) in (tt the other day). This might 
be called the admonitive function of the 
durative auxiliary—if one could speak of 
such a thing as a past tense admonitive! 


6. Strictly speaking, this form is a verb- 
adjective or a verb-noun derived from a 
thematic verb-stem. For example, from aig- 
eat, aiga to eat: aigi eating (adjective), 
digini food (noun), laigi his eating (adjective) 
or his food (noun), laigini his eating masc.-it; 
from afar- beat, Afara to beat: 4faru beating 
(adj.), Afaruni beating (noun), léfaru his 
beating (adj. or noun), ldfaruni his beating 
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him. The first -of these, the participial 
form (Afaru) is, as we have seen, that taken 
as base of imperfective and durative syn- 
thetic verbs. Moreover, it constitutes, to- 
gether with the privative prefix m(a)-, 
the complement of all negative verb-phrases 
with the exception of those employing the 
conjunctive auxiliary in its imperative func- 
tion. For example: merggu bumuti thou didst 
not tell it, meregu bali thou hast not told it, 
meregu bubdi thou’lt not tell it, or subordi- 
nate: which thou didst not tell, meregu bubali 
(that) thou didst not tell it (subordinate), 
meregu biali mind lest thou be not telling it. 
(lerega ny ly) meregu bai (he told me that) 
thou shouldst not tell it, (lit: he-tell to-me for- 
it not-telling thou-be-it), but, with the same 
auxiliary: merega bai don’t thou tell it! 

By itself, this form is widely used after 
subordinating words and phrases. So: aba 
léfaruny and he beat her—and his-beating- 
her; buseti l4faru gaiu he wants to kill a 
fowl—he-is-in-need-of his-killing fowl; larigie 
téfaruniy after she beat them—after-it her- 
beating-them; luagu nébecunibu about-it my- 
scolding-thee; subusiti by l&farunibu you 
know that he beat you—it-is-known to-thee 
his-beating-thee. 

There is, in Carib, what we must call an 
auxiliary participial form: subusiti by dfara 
lanibu, known-it-is to-thee beat his-.. . -ing- 
thee, with the same meaning as that of the 
last example in the preceding paragraph. 

There is a passive participial in -du; thus, 
from dfarua to be beaten: -afartu-, as in lafa- 
riuba he’ll be beaten, afartuti one (male) 
who is beaten (passive agentive). 


7. In direct opposition to the participial 
are the active and passive verbs formed 
from a thematic verb-stem by the addition 
of -a (active) or, where such is possible, 
-ua (passive). These forms are better called 
indefinitive than infinitive, since they may 
take pronominal affixes without any other 
inflexion, and in this shape function as finite 
verbs. 
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Examples of the use of this verb form as an 
infinitive are: kaimg, aiga let’s-go eat! (aiga 
to eat); kaimg aigai let’s-go eat-masc.-it! 
néibuga abinaha I’m going to dance; baiba 
abinaha go thou to dance! kaba Afarai? who- 
will beat-him? kaba lafara? whom-will he- 
beat? idaba (~ ida me) ldéfarana when-will 
he-beat-me? ida buga léfarana when did he- 
beat-me? ahabu né&fara if-thee I-beat (if I 
beat thee). 

But this aspect is employed in ways which 
we cannot regard as infinitive. So, nerega 
I said ~ I say ~ I'll say (or tell), according 
to context. When the latter is not sufficient 
to make the time clear, the tense-particles 
me or buga may be postposed: berega me 
ty Tana thow’lt tell to-her Tana, or preposed: 
léa buga nerega masc.-this was I-say, i.e. 
that which I said; while the enclitic ti usually 
indicates completion: lerega-ti he said. 

The infinitive—or better indefinitive—is 
also employed as complement before all 
auxiliary verbs to form positive verb- 
phrases, as well.as, with the privative pre- 
fix m(a)-, before the conjunctive auxiliary 
in its prohibitive function. As we have seen 
above, all other negative verb-phrases em- 
ploy the participial form with prefixed 
m(a)- as complement. So: 4fara numuti J 
beat him, Afara nali I have beaten him, 
afara nubai I’ll beat him, or (subordinate) 
whom I beat, dfara niali mind lest I beat him, 
ffara nani my beating him (beat my-... 
-ing-him), dfara nai let me beat him! mafara 
nai don’t let me beat him! 


8-10. The remaining verbs are all auxil- 
iary. In form, the imperative and subjunc- 
tive are identical, and may together be 
called the conjunctive (8). The only formal 
difference is in the complement of the pro- 
hibitive verb-phrase, which, as has been 
seen above, is exceptional in retaining the 
infinitive or -a form with a thematic stem 
to which the privative m(a)- has been pre- 
fixed, whereas the complement of the nega- 
tive subjunctive phrase takes the same pre- 
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fix and a participial or -u suffix: meregu 
humdi that ye should not say it, as opposed to 
merega humdi do ye not say it! The difference 
between the conjunctive and the perfective 
and participial auxiliaries (2 and 6) lies in 
the use of different copula—or rather 
in that of a zero copula with the conjunctive, 
as opposed to n(i) in the participial and -d(i) 
(with first and second persons), -] (with 3 sg. 
masc.), -r (with 3 sg. fem.), or zero (with 
3 pl.) in the perfective. 

It may be mentioned here that -a/(u)m4 
—and more rarely, -(u)ba and -ig—may still 
be employed on occasion as absolute verbs 
meaning say or do: ba ly say-thou to-him! 
nuba léa J’ll say this. Such usage is, how- 
ever, obsdlescent. 

The conditional auxiliary, hamuga, is 
exceptional in being the only one which can 
—and usually does—occur without a pro- 
nominal prefix. In fact, the only occasions 
on which it regularly drops initial h to take 
a prefix appear to those on which it is fused 
with the conjunctive to form a desiderative 
aspect: dogua uamamuga would that we 
might get to blows, in which uamé that we may 
has been fused with hamuga would or would 
be. However, hamuga regularly takes a pro- 
nominal suffix: busetina hamugai I would 
need/want masc.-it, and sometimes takes a 
pronominal prefix which does not entail the 
loss of the initial h of hamuga: hau naha- 
mugai I would eat it. 

The last auxiliary -iabu is exceptional in 
being the only one which cannot take a pro- 
nominal suffix. It was very common in 
Dominica Carib as a proximate future, ... 
(be) going to..., but has become rather 
uncommon in Central American Carib 
where it connotes determination or ob- 
stinacy,... (be) Gornc to... . Thus: adi- 
aha niabu J’m going to fish, has the overtone 
of I shall fish anyway, so let me alone. 

The above outline has omitted one or two 
unusual forms, such as: ndigiabu I’ve just 
eaten, whose immediate constituents appear 
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to be naigi my eating or my meal, and the 
locative -abu at, under; Afarahdighadina 
garéuay I-used-to-beat (the) drum, which 
appears to be a combination of the durative, 
jfarahaig (from iterative 4faraha) with the 
perfective -ha-(di-na): have been beating 
habitually. All mention of various modifying 
morphemes, such as -ia (repetitive), -rog 
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(restrictive—only), meme (continuous—go 
on doing), -god- (causative), etc., have been 
omitted, as these must be regarded as deriv- 
ing rather than inflecting. Nor has any de- 
scription been attempted of the various 
syntactic combinations of one auxiliary with 
another, as in conjunctive verb-phrases, 
and with their complement. 
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0. The symbols employed herein in trans- 
cribing the Matlapa dialect of Nahuatl 
are phonemic and morphophonemic, thé 
formulations based on Nahuatl and Spanish 
as they are spoken in Matlapa, San Luis 
Potosi. The first part of this paper (1.-4.) 
deals with Nahuatl apart from any foreign 
elements in the language; the second part 
(5.) with Matlapa Spanish; and the third 
part (6.) with Spanish loanwords in Matlapa 
Nahuatl. 


1.0. Nahuatl vowels are i, e, 0, and a, 
heard short and long, oral and nasalized. 
Vowel length is phonemic, marked by a 
superior dot (-); nasalization is treated 
morphophonemically (see 4.). The vowels 
clearly contrast in four different tongue 
positions: the allophonic quality in stressed 
syllables is sharply defined, but in unstressed 
syllables is frequently obscured. Vowels i, e, 
and o have each been observed in two main 
allophones, a in a single allophone, as noted 
with their distribution in the following four 
paragraphs: 


1 This sketch is based on the speech of one in- 
formant, Arcadio Sagahén, a bilingual in Nahuatl 
and Spanish, of Matlapa, San Luis Potosi, Mexico. 
The field work preceding the preparation of the 
paper was done while the writer held a Rockefeller 
Foundation fellowship, granted for the purpose of 
linguistic study and research in Mexico, during 
the latter part of 1949 and the first part of 1950. 
Grateful acknowledgement is hereby extended to 
the Foundation for making my initial studies in 
the Nahuatl language possible. 
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1.1. i: [1] before phrase final glottal stop 
(see 3.3), [i] in other positions. Examples; 
noponah mihki he died there [ndpénahMi- 
hk1?]; éiéirk better; pihpilolli earring; wi-lod 
dove. 





1.2. e: [e] before semivowels, [e] in other 
occurrences. Examples: we-yak long; nihneb- 
newilih I thought about it; kekehcolli heel 
[ké-kehts*6l-i]; weckech they fell down [wéts- 
keh]. 


1.3. 0: [u] before w, [0] elsewhere. Ex- 
amples: o'wad cane [G-watl}; tekelo-\ owl; 
iyostoth his cave. A short off-glide in the 
direction of [i] follows o before y: moyo'li 
your chest [mdiyo:lis']. 


1.4. a: [a]. Examples: nawa-\ J; a*kacana 
thrush. ‘ 


1.5. Single vowels occur freely in word 
initial, medial, and final. Patterns of bi- 
vocalic clusters are VV, V'V, VV-, and V'V.. 
(Geminates VV differ from V- in that the 
vowel is rearticulated). All the possible com- 
binations have been found in word medial; 
elsewhere, the observed combinations are 
limited to: ei in word initial; ei, evi, and ai 
in word final. Trivocalic clusters oai, e‘ia’, 
and e‘ia have been observed in word medial; 
the last of the series also in word final. 


2.0. Nahuatl consonants are p, t, k*, k, 
c, A, &, 8, 8, h, m, n, 1, w, and y. If a prior 
member of a consonant cluster is voiceless, 
the latter member is also voiceless. Ex- 
amples: nihmakak J gave it to dim [nihMé- 








kak]; te‘¢wi-ka he is taking us [té-t8* Wika]. 
Additional allophones and their distribution | 
are listed in the following six paragraphs: | 
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2.1. Stops p, t, k¥, k: voiceless and un- 
aspirated. k in phrase final is unreleased. 
Examples: pa‘palo-) butterfly; kik”atope:- 
hkevh they pushed it; waktok dry [wa‘ktok’). 


2.2. Affricates c, \, ¢: voiceless and as- 
pirated. Examples: teéno:ca speak to mel; 
titi dog; Aa‘katekolo:A devil. 


2.3. Fricatives s, 8, and h: voiceless. In 
phrase final s is long, § is long and retroflex. 
Examples: esdi blood; Salli sand; ihiyo-\ 
breath; kipowas he will read it [kiptiwas']; 
ima‘S his hand [ima-s°}. 


2.4. Nasals m and n: voiced and voiceless 
(see 2.0). Examples: monakas your ear; 
nahnawa he embraces her [nahNawa]; nih- 
matki I knew it [nihM4tki]. (See 4. for the 
treatment of morpheme final nasals and 
nasalized vowels). 


2.5. Lateral 1: voiced phrase initial, 
intervocallically, in a geminate cluster, 
and after N (actualized as [n], see 4.); else- 
where: voiceless. Examples: lala’S orange; 
alli earth; ki-nlokocowa he seats them; 
hawel a great deal [tl*4wel]; nihlokocowa J 
seat him {nihtokots*iwa]; nelwayo:A root 
[Ine}Wayo'th]. 


2.6. Semivowels w and y: voiced and 
voiceless (see 2.0.). Examples: yowalli 
night; nimicyoyontis I will dress you 
[nimits' Yo'yénti's’]. 


2.7. Single consonants occur freely in 
word medial. Consonant clusters are word 
medial, consisting of two members (CC2). 
C; = p, t, k, c, é, s, 8, h, m, n, and 1; C, = 
p, t, kv, k, A, ¢, é, s, 8, m, n, 1, w, and y. 
The following combinations have been 
found: c, é, s, 8, h and 1 + Co;n + Ce (ex- 
cluding p, m, n, w, y); k + Ce (excluding 
kv, k); p + t, k; t + k; m + p2? Word ini- 

2 A thoroughgoing study of morpheme shapes 
will probably reveal that CC indicates morpheme 


division, in which case a CC with a nasal as the 
prior member would be transcribed NC (see 4.). 
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tial consonants are restricted to C2; word 
final consonants to k, \, ¢, ¢, s, 8, h, and 1. 


3.1. Vowels and consonants appear in 
the following syllabic sequences: V, CV, 
CVC;. V = any vowel, short or long; C = 
any consonant; C; = p, t, k, A, ¢, 6, 8, 8, 
h, m, n, and 1. 


3.2. Two degrees of stress are clearly dis- 
tinguishable: (1) primary stress, mani- 
fested by increased loudness of the syllable, 
together with a marked rise in pitch, and 
(2) secondary stress, less loud than primary 
stress, and accompanied by little or no rise 
in pitch. 

A few monosyllabic words always have 
primary stress. Polysyllabic words (i.e. 
words of two or more syllables) show pri- 
mary stress on the penult. Words of three 
or more syllables show in addition second- 
ary stress on the first syllable in phrase 
initial, and in phrase medial when preceded 
by a polysyllable. Preceded by a mono- 
syllable, a polysyllable shows only primary 
stress on the penult; secondary stress falls 
on the monosyllable, provided it is not one 
of those bearing primary stress. Other 
monosyllables are unstressed. Examples: 
noponah wa‘lahki se’ Aape’hke-A a hunter 
came there [ndpénahWa léhkisé-tPapé-hke:- 
tl]; ka seyoh te‘tolohkeA with another de- 
vourer [kaséyohté:toléhke't]; kineltoka*h 
wah to-natih k*a:lo they believe it when there 
is an eclipse of the sun [kinettéka:hWahto:- 
ndtihk*4:lo?]; pan se* tepe’A on the moun- 
tain [pansé-tépe't?]. 


3.3. Phrases are marked by well-defined, 
intermittent pauses in the stream of speech. 
Phrase final vowels are followed by an un- 
released glottal stop. (Note allophones 
peculiar to phrase ends in 1.1, 2.1, and 2.3, 
and phonetic variations of N in 4.). 


4. The sequence oral vowel + nasal con- 
sonant (V + N) occurs in morpheme 
medial and final; nasalized vowels (NV) 
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only in morpheme final. They are comple- 
mentarily distributed in morpheme final: 
NV before oral vowels, semivowels, and in 
phrase final; V + N before another con- 
sonant (C). In word medial, however, V + 
N + V and NV + V have overlapping dis- 
tribution. For purposes of writing the lan- 
guage and of analysis, we use the morpho- 
phonemic symbol n to mark both morpheme 
final N and NV: in the formula V + n + 
C, N represents [m] before p; [np] before 
k* and k; [n] before other consonants; 
elsewhere, V + N represents NV. Examples: 
ninehnemi J walk [ninehNémil]; niki-Na- 
hok*ik I kept them (nikj-ahék*ik]; ini-nwic- 
wan their thorns [ini wits*Wa]; ini‘npala¢wan 
their turkeys [ini-mpalat3"Wa]; ini-ndal their 
land [ini-nt#*at]; pan ohdi on the road 
[p§ohtli]; pan kalli in the house [paykal-ij; 
Aacépanko place swept [tHatS*panko]; \ank- 
Waid leg [tPan-k*a-ith). 


5.0. Up to this point Nahuatl has been 
regarded as a single homogeneous language, 
aside from any foreign influence. Nahuatl, 
as it is actually spoken in Matlapa, contains 
an indefinite number of Spanish loanwords. 
In over three hundred pages of narrative 
texts, Spanish loans appeared at the rate of 
approximately ten per cent. We use addi- 
tional symbols in transcribing the unassim- 
ilated parts of loans, which are also phone- 
mic representations of Matlapa Spanish 
(see 6.). 

The phonemes of Matlapa Spanish are: 
(1) vowels i, e, u, 0, and a; (2) voiceless 
stops p, t, ¢, and k (affricate é, distributed 
like the stops); (3) voiced stops and frica- 
tives b, d, and g; (4) voiceless fricatives f, 
s, and x; (5) liquids |, r, and r-; (6) voiced 
nasals m, n, and fi; (7) stress (’). Allophones 
pertinent to this study are noted in the 
following eight paragraphs: 


5.1. Spanish vowels form a triangular 
pattern showing contrasting tongue posi- 
tions: high front i, back u; mid front e, back 
0; low central a. 
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Vowels e, 0, and a, and stressed high 
vowels are always syllabic. In a sequence 
of two unstressed high vowels before a 
consonant, the first is non-syllabic; before 
a mid or low vowel, the second is non- 
syllabic. Examples: kuidddo careful; aitida 
aid; biiéte ticket. In a sequence of three 
unstressed high vowels, the second is non- 
syllabic. Example: buiisidso noisy. In other 
vowel sequences, unstressed high vowels 
are non-syllabic.2 Examples: buéi ox; uéia 
track; aueuéte a Mexican conifer. 

Non-syllabic vowels following a voiceless 
consonant are voiceless. Examples: tiér:no 
tender; suégra mother-in-law. 


5.2. Stops p, t, and k are unaspirated. 
Examples: plato plate; késa house; tanke 
tank; kristal cristal; temprano early. 

Affricate ¢ is aspirated: ¢i¢aros peas. 


5.3. The stop-fricative series b, d, and g 
is voiced. The three members of the series 
are stops in phrase initial and after nasals: 
blando soft; diénte tooth; Ombre man; 
singre blood; in other positions they are 
fricatives: tabla board; tédo everything; 
lago lake. 


5.4. Fricatives f, s, and x are voiceless. 
Examples: se fué he went away; gafas spec- 
tacles; xinéte horseman; Cisme gossip; salsa 
sauce. 


5.5. Liquids |, r, and r-, alveolar lateral, 
flap, and trill respectively, occur voiced and 
voiceless. 1 and r are voiceless following a 
voiceless consonant: flauta flute; miéntras 
while. r- is voiceless in phrase final: kiéren 
estar: they want to be there. In all other posi- 
tions liquids are voiced: kar-éra race; bar‘tl 
barrel; l6ro parrot; alfémbra rug. 


5.6. The nasal series m, n, and fi is voiced. 
n is homorganic with a following dental, 
labiodental, alveolar, palatal, or velar con- 


3 Cf. George L. Trager. The Phonemes of Cas- 
tillian Spanish. TCLP 8 (1939). 
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sonant; in other positions it is alveolar. 
Examples: miémbro member; nifio child; 
mand4ron they ordered; ninfa nymph; manso 
tame; Anéo wide; sanxa brook. 


5.7. Stress in Matlapa Spanish is to some 
extent bound up with other structural 
features, and has been only partially ana- 
lyzed. Spanish stress is comparable to Na- 
huatl primary stress in that stressed syl- 
lables are louder and higher pitched than 
unstressed syllables. 

The predominant pattern for polysyllabic 
words is a single stress, falling on the penult 
when the ultimate syllable is open, and on 
the ultima when it is closed. Examples: 
muéstra sample; kaliddd quality. In the opin- 
ion of the present writer, the numerous de- 
viations warrant marking stress in all posi- 
tions where it occurs. Note, for example, 
certain polysyllables with: (1) stress on an 
open ultima: subi I climbed up; (2) stress 
on the penult preceding a closed ultima: 
kémen they are eating; (3) stress on the 
antepenult: époka era; (4) stress on the syl- 
lable preceding the antepenult: cantando- 
melo singing it to me; (5) stress on two 
syllables of a single word: alégreménte gaily. 
Note in addition certain disyllables with 
both syllables unstressed: komo nosdétros 
like us; asta pronto until a short time later. 

Monosyllables of some form classes are 
stressed; others are unstressed. Examples: 
él he; no lo bi J didn’t sce it. 


5.8. We define the Spanish phrase like 
the Nahuatl phrase: utterances or portions 
of utterances bounded by pauses. A glottal 
stop precedes a phrase initial stressed vowel. 
(Note other allophones incidental to the 
beginnings and ends of phrases in 5.3 and 
5.5). 


6. Most Spanish loanwords show some 
assimilation to the Nahuatl phonological 
pattern, by the addition, loss, or replace- 
ment of phonemes. We designate Spanish 
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structural elements (words, morphemes, 
and phonemes) by 8, Nahuatl elements and 
Spanish loans in Nahuatl by N. 

Consonant clusters foreign to the Nahuatl 
word pattern in occurrence or position are 
sometimes broken by an intercalated vowel, 
replaced by a single consonant, or com- 
pletely dropped. Examples: N pola‘néah < 
S planéa iron; N la‘bos < 8 klaébo nail; 
N paih < §S péadre father. 

An open ultima of S monosyllables and 
some § disyllables remains open. Examples: 
N de < S de of, from; N komo < S komo 
like, as. In other S words, an open ultima 
is closed by s, 8, or h. Examples: N la-bos 
< S klabo nail N patos < S pdto duck; 
N kompafieroh < S kompasiero companion. 

S word final stress is sometimes shifted 
to the penult. Examples: N kor-al < § 
kor-al corral; N balkon < S balkén balcony. 

Stresssed vowels of certain S base forms 
are replaced by long vowels. Examples: 
N pe‘rahmen pears < S base form péra 
pear + N element -men; N ami-gohyo-d 
friendship < S base form amigo friend + N 
element -yoA; N piltorrowan litile bulls 
< N element pil- + S base form téro bull 
+ N element -wan. 

S non-syllabic vowels are replaced by 
semivowels.5 Examples: N poyoS cock 
< S pdio chicken; N wapar-ah < §S uapér-a 
machete. 

In a few cases, S b, d, and g > p, |, and 
k respectively. Examples: N po-teh < S 
béte bucket; N kitar‘ah < § gitdér-a guitar; 
N lorasnoh < S durdsno peach. 

In a number of cases, S b > w. Examples: 
N winoh < § bino wine; N kawayoh < 
kabaio horse. 

In several instances S x > 8. Examples: 


4 Some Spanish loanwords occur in sequences 
with Nahuatl bound forms; others consist only of 
Spanish morphemes. 

5 Although syllable final semivowels and word 
initial CC are foreign to the Nahuatl word pat- 
tern, I have nevertheless chosen to transcribe all 
non-syllabic vowels retained in Spanish loans as 
semivowels. Examples: N aseyteh < §S aséite 
oil; N pwer-tah < § puér-ta door. 
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N Sapon < xabén soap; N aSoS < S Axos 
pieces of garlic. 

In a few instances S s > §. Examples: N 
nipasalowa I’m taking a walk < N element 
ni- + S base form pdésa pass (or possibly 
paséa go around) + N elements -lo, -wa; N 
asoS < S dxos pieces of garlic. 

S word final n > n (with phonetic varia- 
tions as noted in 4.). Examples: N byolin < 
S biolfin violin; N boton < S botdén bution. 

In a few cases S e > i. Example: N ma-ih 
< S médre mother. 

In a few instances § syllabic u > o. Ex- 
ample: N lorasnoh < S durdsno peach. 

Other Spanish loans retain their original 
shape. Examples: N dulses < S dtilses 
candy; N pastér> < S pastér: shepherd; N 
fokos < S fékos light bulbs; N mexér’ < 
S mexér: better.® 

Complete assimilation, i. e. Nahuatl 
phonemes substituted completely for 
Spanish phonemes, is rare. More frequently, 
loanwords show only partial assimilation, 
thus we end by reworking the analysis to 
include all the resources of the dialect. 

Many features of articulation introduced 
from Spanish are accommodated in the 
native phonological system, as seen above. 
However, other features from Spanish over- 
lap in distribution with features of the native 
language, resulting in an increased number 
of.phonemes. To the list of phological sym- 
bols for transcribing Matlapa Nahuatl in 
1.+4., we add the following: 

Vowel u. Example: N bur-oh < S bitiro 
burro.” 


6 A few of the loanwords in the Pochutla dialect 
listed by Boas (Spanish Elements in Modern 
Nahuatl, Todd Memorial Volume, New York, 
1930, vol. 1, pp. 85-89) have also been found in 
Matlapa Nahuatl. 

7 [u] and [o] listed as allophones of o in 1.3, 
are found in contrast under the reorganization of 
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Voiced stops and fricatives b, d, and g as 
in Spanish (see 5.3). Examples: N loboh < 
S lébo wolf; N pedasoh < S pedaso piece; N 
kastigoh < S kastigo punishment. 

Voiceless fricatives f and x. Examples: N 
fwer'sah < S fuér'sa strength; N obexas < § 
obéxas sheep. 

Voiced nasal i. Example: N pajioh < § 
paiio cloth. 

Liquids r and r- as in Spanish (see 5.5). 
Examples: N tiroh < § tiro shot; N ar-pah 
< S$ arpa harp. 

Stress: a large number of Spanish loans 
follow the Nahuatl stress pattern (see 3.2); 
thus in transcribing texts the present writer 
has adopted the practice of marking stress 
only where it deviates from the usual 
pattern. Examples: ictoya se Aa‘kad ka 
ikarabinah the man was there with his carbine 
(cf. S karabina carbine); mexér> ma: 
kiti-wakan better if they do it (cf. S mexér 
better). 

Phonemes u, fi, and r have been found in 
word medial; b, d, g, f, x, and r°in word 
initial and medial; r- also in word final. 
Additional consonant clusters encountered 
consist of two or three members. They are 
listed as follows with points of syllable 
boundaries shown by the plus sign (+): 

CC word initial: by, dy, py, sy, my; 
pw, sw, fw, kw; pr, tr. 

CC word initial and medial: br, dr, bl. 

C + Cand C + CC word medial: r- + p, 
t,d,k,s,m;l+d,y+t,l;n+g,x;m+b; 
n + tr;m + pr;s + pw. 





data. Examples: N kuboh < Skdbocube;N kobreh 
< § kébre copper. Examples cited in 1.8, 2.3, and 
2.5 should be re-transcribed u-wa \ cane, kipuwas 
he will read tt, nihlokocuwa I seat him. 

8 sy, sw, and kw noted with medial clusters in 
2.8 are listed again here because of their further 
distribution. 
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TONEMIC-INTONEMIC CORRELATION IN MAZAHUA (OTOMI) 


Eunice V. PIKe 
Summer Institute or Lineuistics 


0. Tonemes and intonemes 

1. Tonemes 

2. Stress 

3. Intonemes and intonation morphemes 
4, Pitch vacuums and acquired tonemes 
5. Lost tonemes and intonemic strength 
6. Adjacent toneme and intoneme 

7. Implications 


0. Tonemes and intonemes.! Mazahua 
has a phonemic tone system, but it has a 
phonemic intonation? system as well. Pho- 
nemic tone, constituting the TONEMIC sys- 
TEM, is used in connection with the lexical 
meaning of words; phonemic intonation, 
constituting the INTONEMIC SYSTEM, adds 
emotional meaning to words and phrases or 
indicates the attitude of the speaker. Given 
the segmental phonemes /zaphe/ the inde- 
pendent operation of these two systems can 
be illustrated. If the first syllable contains a 
high toneme, the meaning of the word is 


1 This paper was written at the University of 
Oklahoma, as a member of the staff of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics. The data were gathered 
under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics in a field trip in the fall of 1948 in 
collaboration with Hazel Spotts and Mildred 
Kiemele Muro. Some further data were added in a 
second trip in January 1950 and this material was 
presented, under a slightly different title, to the 
summer meeting of the Linguistic Society of 
America, 29 July 1950. 

2 Y.R. Chao in Tone and Intonation in Chinese, 
Bulletin of the National Research Institute of 
History and Philology of the Academia Sinica, 4, 
Pt. 2 (1933), reports both tone and intonation in 
Chinese, but in that case the intonation is fused to 
the tonal element. 

Einar Haugen, at the Ann Arbor meeting of the 
Linguistic Society of America, July 1949, presented 
a paper entitled, The Stress Tones of Modern 
Norwegian. Perhaps lexical and intonational pitch 
in Norwegian has a relationship closer to that 
described for Mazahua than does Chao’s Man- 
darin. 


aun. If that high toneme is replaced by low, 
the word is no longer one meaning Gun, 
but has become the word Lake. These words 
remain GUN and LAKE respectively even when 
the high intoneme of the second syllable is 
replaced by a low intoneme, or a mid 
intoneme, or a sequence of intonemes; pitch 
variations on the second syllable change 
only the emotional coloring with which the 
word is said. Thus, the two systems operate 
on different syllables without overlap. 

THE PITCHES OF ALL SYLLABLES WHICH 
DO NOT IMMEDIATELY PRECEDE WORD SPACE 
ARE THOSE OF THE TONEMIC SYSTEM. THE 
PITCH OF ANY SYLLABLE IMMEDIATELY PRE- 
CEDING WORD*® SPACE IS PART OF THE IN- 
TONEMIC SYSTEM. When a word is shortened 
in length, overlap might be expected to 
occur, but instead of this, any toneme which 
would conflict with an intoneme is dropped. 
When a word is lengthened, the intoneme 
is moved from its accustomed syllable to a 
later one, and the prrcH vacuum created by 
such a move is filled by an inserted predict- 
able toneme. 


1. Tonemes. Three tonemes, high, low, 
and falling, none of which are perceptibly 
modified by the segmental‘ phonemes, 
occur in Mazahua. The low toneme contains 
two ALLOTONES: the allotone of most fre- 
quent occurrence is a nonglided low, the 
other occurs occasionally and noncontras- 


3 For a definition of ‘word’ see Section 2. 

‘For the analysis of the segmental phonemes 
and for the grammatical material used throughout 
this paper, I am indebted to Miss Hazel Spotts. 
The consonants as listed by Miss Spotts are: 
Pp, t, c, é, k, kv, ?5 b, d, g, &"; 8, g, Z, Z, h; m, 0, 
fi; w, y; r, 1. The vowels as listed by her are: i, 
i, €, €, &, 2, 4, 9, 0, Q, U, U, 2, 9, A. For the description 
of the allophones see her article, Mazahua Vowel 
Harmony, Consonant Sequences, and Intonation 
Placement, as yet unpublished. 
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tively in slow speech as a quick glide starting 
at low and going in the direction of high. 
The high toneme has only one allotone, a 
nonglided high. The falling toneme is 
always glided, starting at high and ending 
on low. 

The tonemes may be illustrated on words 
in isolation as follows: zipha gun, zaphe 
lake; hyara ashes, hy4re sun; ngdhne a pro- 
fessional corn cake maker, ngdhna bee. Con- 
trasting after a low toneme: in-z4pho your 
gun, in-zapho your lake; in-hyare your 
ashes, in-hy4ra your sun; i-ng3hne your pro- 
fessional corn cake maker, i-ngahna your 
bee. Contrasting after a high toneme: 
{n-zaphe my gun, in-zaphe my lake; in-hyara 
my ashes, in-hyara my sun; in-sége you leave, 
in-sége you left, in-sdge you spit (present 
tense). 

The tonemes may be illustrated on three 
syllable stems: z4hkihfii cactus, mbat?4phe 
pineapple drink, ndénthére sheep; ndéhpara 
buzzard, thdsiwi fan, béSdma very dark; 
k4fidbe rubbish, t?ichi volcano, ?nichfhmi 
church; c?ingéro calf, ndézjna half moon, 
hanzitho a few. 

Because the falling toneme has a restricted 
distribution, the greatest differentiation of 
tonemic pitch occurs only on stressed syl- 
lables. The falling toneme occurs only on a 
stressed syllable, that is, on the first syllable 
of the stem.”Thus far a falling toneme has 
not been observed on a proclitic, nor on any 
syllable of the stem other than the first. If a 
word with a falling toneme on the first 
syllable of the stem is compounded in such a 
way that that syllable is no longer the first, 
then the falling toneme is replaced by a high 
toneme. For this reason the falling toneme 
of ngdfii hen is replaced by a high toneme 
when compounded with c?fhke little to form 
the compound ec? {ingdni chicken. 


2. Stress. A word, which may include one 
or more proclitics, is phonologically deter- 
mined; it carries only one high stress and is 
constituted phonetically of a stress group 
(possibly a rhythm unit or ABDOMINAL 
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PULSE);> it is the minimal unit which may 
occur in isolation; following any word, given 
proper context, there is potentiality for 
pause. The word begins on any syllable which 
immediately follows an intoneme-carrying 
syllable. Between words a space is written to 
symbolize their borders. 

Stress, accompanied by a nonphonemic 
lengthening of the vowel, occurs on the first 
syllable of the stem. The stem begins on the 
first syllable of a nonprocliticized word. Two 
classes of proclitics, both of which are mono- 
syllabic but one of which is more closely 
bound than the other, may precede the 
stem, and are symbolized by hyphen follow- 
ing the last of them. The stress, therefore, 
falls on the first syllable following hyphen, 
or if no hyphen occurs, then following space.' 
For example, thijs?9 hat, in-this?a my hat, 
khané-z4?a at the tree. 


3. Intonemes and intonation morphemes. 
The pitch of word-final syllables pertains to 
intonation. Three phonemic registers can be 
demonstrated for the intonation system. 





High is symbolized by the number ', low | 


by *, mid by *. For example: thijs?9! a cigar, 
you say?, thijs?g? ..andacigar .. . , this? 
a cigar; this?9' a hat, you say?, thijs?9?... 
and a hat... , this?9* a hat. 

Phonetically the low intoneme of the 
intonation system appears to be the same 


5 The term ABDOMINAL PULSE was suggested to 
me by Kenneth L. Pike. 

‘An alternate description, granting word 
borders on the phonological evidence already 
given, could present stress as phonemic since the 
proclitic nature is nondeterminable on the phono- 
logical level. Within such an analysis the examples 
would be written ‘this?e hat, in’this?q my hat, 
khané’z4?a at the tree; it seems preferable to 
assume the overlapping of phonological and gram- 
matical layers at this point and to indicate certain 
(here undefined) pre-stem grammatical bound- 
aries by a hyphen. By implication this allows for 
prediction of stress within the phonologically 
defined word. Any reader who prefers the second 
hypothesis, however, should merely re-define 
hyphen for himself to mean ‘symbol of stress, 
placed before the stressed syllable’. 
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pitch as that of the nonglided allotone of the 
low toneme. The high intoneme, however, is 
considerably higher in pitch than the high 
toneme of the tonemic system. For example, 
in the word thijs?9* a hat, the phonetic 
pitch of the two syllables seems to be the 
same. In the word thijs?9! a cigar, you say? 
the second syllable is considerably higher in 
pitch than the first, even though the first is 
a high toneme and the second is a high 
intoneme. 

The mid intoneme has two allotones 
differing slightly in relative height. The 
allotone lower in pitch appears to be the 
same height as the high toneme of the 
tonemic system;’ the other allotone of the 
mid intoneme is slightly higher in pitch than 
that same high toneme. Phrase medially the 
lower allotone occurs, but in phrase-final 
position these allotones of the mid intoneme 
seem to be in free nonphonemic variation 
with each other.’ 

Intonation morphemes may be comprised 
either of a single intonemic pitch on a word- 
final syllable, or of a sequence of two such 
pitches on a word-final syllable: the sequence 
is never distributed over more than one 
syllable. The following intonation mor- 
phemes are among the more common used in 
Mazahua speech. 

The morpheme consisting of a single low 


7™This homonymity between some of the allo- 
tones of the tonemic system and some of the allo- 
tones of the intonemic system, might suggest the 
possibility of combining the two into a single 
phoneme. To us, however, it seems that the tone- 
mic material and the intonemic material con- 
stitute two separate systems. The presence of 
these two systems is indicated by their different 
distribution, by their different types of allotones, 
and by the different grammatical-semantic charac- 
teristics of the morphemes into which they enter, 
or which they constitute. We do not wish to com- 
bine into a single phoneme allophones—even 
homophonous ones—taken from two different sys- 
tems. 

® The possibility that we may yet find them in 
contrast one with the other, however, has not been 
completely eliminated. If such a contrast does 
later appear, four phonemic registers will have to 
be postulated. 
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intoneme on the phrase-final syllable is the 
one most frequently used to signal normal 
colorless finality, and hence to terminate a 
statement: da-bézo? k?3mi-ménztime? 4- 
mbaro* There was a man from Atlacomulco. 
It is used in response to a question: t?dpha! 
Written, you say?; t?dpho* (no, I said,) 
plow. 

The morpheme consisting of a single high 
intoneme on the phrase-final syllable is 
most commonly used when the speaker’s 
attitude reflects the query, Is that what you 
said? or Is that what you mean?: nddsdhnoa! 
A hawk, you say?; ndénthére' A sheep, you 
say?; khaha! The owner, you say?. 

The morpheme indicating that something 
is expected to follow consists of a single mid 
intoneme and frequently occurs before a 
pause: c?ingéro*, c?indfi?, dhno? calves, 
chickens, turkeys ...This same morpheme, 
phrase medially without pause, signals 
sequence, or continuity, and is the normal 
intonemic ending for phrase-medial words: 
da-ndisy? mé-si?bi? 6-bare® A woman is 
washing her jar; mi-h§?g? da-z4pho? mi- 
ngéhe? mbahtizi® He had a gun, he was a 
hunter of ducks. 

An intonation morpheme frequently used 
to show surprise and actualizing as a glide 
from mid to high, consists of a sequence of a 
mid intoneme followed by a high intoneme 
on the phrase-final syllable. ra-Sdra? To- 
morrow?! 

An intonation morpheme frequently used 
to show anger or disgust and actualizing as 
a glide from mid to low consists of a sequence 
of a mid intoneme followed by a low in- 
toneme. ?yahke** Hey, you, give it to me! 

An intonation morpheme used in calling to 
someone or in shouting a message consists 
of a glided sequence of a high intoneme 
followed by a low intoneme on the phrase- 
final syllable. This morpheme also carries 
emphatic stress and length: éhA?da!* Come! 
hd4ni-ma?a!* Where are you going? 


4. Acquired tonemes. We have seen that 
certain syllables carry tonemes and that 
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others carry intonemes. Now words, phono- 
logically defined, may be lengthened by the 
addition of an enclitic syllable. These en- 
clitics become part of the word to which 
they are phonologically bound and carry 
the intonation for that word. 

A question arises concerning the new 
penult which previously had no toneme and 
now has no intoneme: What happens to the 
pitch vacuum thus created by the change 
of intonation placement that accompanied 
the addition of the enclitic? Which takes 
over, the tonemic system, the intonemic 
system, or neither? The answer: a toneme 
is added to fill up this pitch vaccum, but 
the choice of this acquired toneme is usually 
but not always predictable in terms of the 
grammatical system. 

If an enclitic syllable is added to a non- 
compounded stem, the last syllable of which 
is not ?V or hV, that last syllable of the stem 
acquires a high toneme. Notice that in the 
following illustrations the second syllable of 
bAt?a® shawl, and hwahma' field are given 
high tonemes when an enclitic is added: 
in-bAt?Ago*® my shawl, and in-hwajhm4go* my 
field. Note that the acquired toneme is un- 
changed regardless of the particular intona- 
tion morpheme utilized: in-bAt?Ago*-* my 
shawl!, and in-hwahmggo?* my field!. 

When an enclitic syllable is added to a 
compounded stem, rather than to a non- 
compounded one, the new penult acquires a 
toneme if the syllable preceding it has a low 
or a falling toneme. Notice that in the fol- 
lowing illustrations the second syllables of 
ndénthi*® patio, and é?ihwe® daughters are 
given high tonemes when an enclitic is 
added: i-ndénthigo* my patio, and in- 
é?ihwégo* my daughters. If, however, the 
preceding syllable has a high toneme, the 
new penult acquires a low toneme. For ex- 
ample, the second syllable of mbaro* dove, 
or mb4ro? dove/, acquires a low toneme in 
{-mbdrégo?-* my dove!. 

When an enclitic syllable is added to a 
noncompounded stem, the last syllable of 
which is ?V or hV, the syllable containing 
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the ?V or hV is lost in normal speech and 
the toneme of the syllable preceding the 
enclitic is then not grammatically predict- 
able. For example, sti?u? wife, chd?o* mother- 
in-law, and ?y6?o? dog become in-sigo* my 
wife, in-chdgo? my mother-in-law, and {n- 
?yégo? my dog. 


5. Lost tonemes and intonemic strength. 
A simple stem is made up of two syllables, 
one of which is a root and the other a stem 
formative. The root contains a toneme, and 
the stem formative normally carries an in- 
toneme. When a compound is formed of 
stems whose stem formatives are composed 
of ?V, the stem formatives are dropped and 
one of the roots now occurs word final. In 
word-final position, the toneme of the root 
becomes obliterated and an intoneme takes 
its place. In this way the intonation-carrying 
character of word-final syllables has over- 
powered the earlier tonemic character of the 
old penultimate syllable. Notice that the 
root syllable of the word th}?9? corn con- 
tains a low toneme. When this is com- 
pounded with t?48e white, the root syllable, 
th}-, occurs in word-final position and its 
low toneme is replaced by an intoneme. The 
intoneme which replaces it is dependent 
upon the attitude of the speaker: t?58th9? . .. 
and white corn... , t?58th9! white corn, you 
say?. 


6. Adjacent toneme and intoneme. We 
have pointed out the fact that certain syl- 
lables contain tonemes and that certain syl- 
lables carry intonemes and that the two do 
not overlap. In some instances, however, 
there is no nonsyllabic separating the two 
syllabics of these syllables; this situation 
occurs only in certain alternate pronuncia- 
tions when the stem is composed of root plus 
a stem formative which begins with ? or h. 
In such a case, the ? or h may drop, but 
both vowels remain, leaving one phonetic 
vowel’ of two mora lengths in which each 


® No diverse clusters of vowels result from this 
type of abbreviation. 
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mora constitutes a separate vowel phoneme 
and a separate phonemic syllable. The vowel 
of the first syllable contains a toneme and 
the vowel of the second syllable carries an 
intoneme: 6-maa! He went? (Used optionally 
in slower speech, 6-ma?a! He went.) khdra- 
ée? ra-Sore® He’s coming tomorrow. (Used op- 
tionally in slower speech, khora-éhg? ra- 
Sorg* He’s coming tomorrow.) 


7. Implications. The question now need- 
ing to be raised is: Does the analysis of the 
tonemic and intonemic systems of Mazahua 
carry any implications for related languages 
or other languages of Latin America? Might 
investigations from a similar point of view 
help solve problems reported for these lan- 
guages? 

The first and most obvious answer would 
concern a related language Otom{i, Mesquital 
dialect. Donald Sinclair and Kenneth Pike 
reported!® pitch contrasts for that language, 
but, problems remained in that the system 
was not symmetrical. The authors stated 
(96): ‘Moreover the minimal pairs of dis- 
syllabic words which have been found, have 
their tonemes contrasting only in the first 
of two syllables.’ Also (94): ‘In certain dis- 
syllabic words ... the tone on the last syl- 
lable may vary between high and low,’ and 
(94), ‘Thus the essential tonemic relation- 
ships are seldom obscured by intonation 
except in utterance-final position ...’ From 
the above statements it seems apparent 
that the authors were working in the direc- 
tion of an analysis similar to the one just 
presented for Mazahua. 


10 Donald E. Sinclair and Kenneth L. Pike, 
The Tonemes of Mesquital Otomi, IJAL 14.91-8 
(1948). For an opposite view, see Frances Leon 
and Morris Swadesh, Two Views of Otomi Pro- 
sody, IJAL 15.100-5 (1949). 
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In an article on Maya it was reported" 
that the phonemic pitch sequences are ‘of a 
non-symmetrical type lacking some of the 
patterns of occurrence which might have 
been expected within the number of pitch 
contrasts observed,’ and ‘general sentence 
melody superimposed on the lexical pitch 
phonemes modify the lexical pitches con- 
siderably without obliterating their basic 
phonemic contrasts.’ Speaking of dissyllabic 
morphemes it was pointed out that ‘occa- 
sional variants—probably free and non- 
phonemic—give a slightly higher pitch to 
the second syllable.’ The intonation pho- 
neme is described as being ‘a short high addi- 
tion to the end of the phrase indicated.’ It 
seems possible that some of the problems 
remaining in the analysis and/or recon- 
struction of various of the Mayan languages 
might be aided if they were re-studied in 
the light of the information received from 
the Mazahua analysis. On Huastec,” a lan- 
guage of the Maya family, only an intona- 
tion system was found, without lexical pho- 
nemic pitch. So far there seems to have been 
no study made to see what reflexes of re- 
constructed phonemic lexical pitch might 
exist in Huasteco—or, for that matter, 
whether phonemic pitch should be recon- 
structed for Mayan languages in the first 
place. 

From Eastern Peru and from Columbia 
some of our colleagues and students are 
reporting perplexing problems of stress, tone 
and intonation. It would seem that there, 
too, investigation from this point of view 
might prove advantageous. 


1 Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemic Pitch in Maya, 
IJAL 12.82-8 (1946). 

122 Raymond S. Larsen and Eunice V. Pike, 
Huasteco Intonations and Phonemes, Lg. 25.268- 
77 (1949). 
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1. The Tuscaroras 

2. Provenience of the legend 

3. The Crossing-the-Ice theme in Delaware 
and Tuscarora legend 

4. Tuscarora text and translation 


1. The Tuscaroras belong to that group of 
North American Indian tribes who speak 
Iroquoian languages. The Iroqucian lan- 
guages are conventionally classified into two 
sub-groups: Northern Iroquoian and South- 
ern Iroquoian. The Tuscarora language is 
considered to fall into the Northern sub- 
group, together with Huron, Mohawk, 
Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga, and Seneca. 
The chief member of the Southern sub- 
group is Cherokee. Of the Northern lan- 
guages, Tuscarora is probably least known; 
no formal investigations of it have been 
made, although extensive library sources, in 
the way of texts and recordings now exist, 
and fragmentary vocabulary materials may 
be found scattered through the historical 
and ethnological literature. Among other 
contemporary linguists, Voegelin has pointed 
to the need for a study of Tuscarora linguis- 
tics, observing that ‘the precise position of 
the Tuscarora language in the Iroquois 
family is not definitely known, and the 
structure of Tuscarora is not at all known.” 

When the Tuscaroras were first met by 


1C. F. Voegelin, A Decade of American Indian 
Linguistics Studies, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 93.137-40 (1949). At the 
present time, the collected material on the Tusca- 
rora language known to the writer may be found 
listed in Wallace, op. cit. and James C. Pilling, 
Bibliography of Iroquoian Languages (Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1888). Floyd 
Lounsbury, at Yale University, and William 
Reyburn, at the University of Pennsylvania, also 
have Tuscarora linguistic materials in the process 
of investigation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


whites, in the sixteenth century, they occu- 
pied a part of the piedmont and coastal 
plain of what is now the state of North 
Carolina. They were a matrilineal, horti- 
cultural people who lived in permanent 
villages, with a general pattern of life similar 
in most essentials to that of the better- 
known Five Nations (Mohawk, Oneida, 
Onandaga, Cayuga, and Seneca) of New 
York? During the eighteenth century, after 
losing a costly war with the English in Caro- 
lina, they migrated north to reside with the 
Five Nations (who henceforth became 
known as the Six Nations). During the 
Revolutionary War, they split into two fac- 
tions, one pro-British, the other pro-Ameri- 
can. The pro-British band followed the 
British into Canada, where along with others 


of the Five Nations they settled on the site | 


of the present-day reservation at Grand 
River, near Brantford, Ontario. The pro- 
American band acquired land near Niagara 
Falls and have remained on this land, the 
Tuscarora Reserve, since the end of the 
Revolutionary War. 

The Niagara band acculturated them- 
selves more rapidly during the nineteenth 
century than did the other Iroquoian bands, 
the men adopting wage-work and agriculture 
successfully, and the whole community aban- 
doning the “pagan” religion in favor of 
Christianity. Thus today the Tuscarora 
material and religious culture are almost 
indistinguishable from the rural white cul- 
ture of the Niagara Frontier. Nevertheless, 
the language is still spoken on occasion by 


2 For sketches of aboriginal Tuscarora culture 
see: J. N. B. Hewitt, Tuscarora, in Handbook of 
American Indians North of Mexico, BAE-B 30 
(1910), John R. Swanton, The Indians of the 
Southeastern United States, BAE-B 137 (1946), 
and Wallace, op. cit. 
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most adults, and many of the old patterns of 
social relationship have remained more or 
less intact. 


2. The legend which is the subject of this 
paper was obtained on the Tuscarora Re- 
serve in Niagara County, from David Hew- 
itt, who is a member of the Tuscarora com- 
munity. During a summer’s field trip in 1948, 
Wallace heard Hewitt tell the story in con- 
versation, and asked him to make a record- 
ing of it: his wire-recorded version (Spool VI) 
is now in the custody of the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society. A second 
version was obtained from the same inform- 
ant in June 1950 by William Reyburn, who 
heard the wire record in Philadelphia and 
then went to Tuscarora to gather additional 
linguistic material. Reyburn took the second 
version down on paper in phonetics, at 
Hewitt’s dictation. Hewitt also supplied a 
free running translation for each version. 
The two versions differ only in minor detail, 
insofar as the story-content goes. Reyburn’s 
version of the text and translation is repro- 
duced below in broad phonetic script. 

David Hewitt is a Tuscarora Indian, offi- 
cially enrolled with the Indian Bureau as a 
member of the tribe. He belongs to the 
Beaver Clan (the sib of his mother). His 
father was a member of the Bear Clan, and 
through his father David Hewitt is related 
to the late J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology. About fifty-seven 
years of age, David Hewitt now lives with 
his son, who is about fourteen, in a small 
house in the middle of the reservation. He is 
self-supporting, holding a job as skilled 
workman in Niagara Falls, and bears a good 
reputation among both whites and Indians. 
A Rorschach protocol obtained by Wallace 
shows marked resemblances to the class of 
Tuscarora Rorschachs (F% over 60) which 
includes the two herb doctors in the Ror- 
schach sample. It is a Rorschach which is 
statistically deviant from Tuscarora norms, 
but which falls into a class of “deviants” 
which is relatively frequent, and which re- 
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sembles, in its high F%, the modal Ojibwa 
rather than the modal Tuscarora.* 

The lineage within the Beaver Clan to 
which Hewitt belongs is the Shawnee Bea- 
vers. Although technically and officially 
Tuscarora, the Shawnee Beavers occupy a 
somewhat equivocal status on the reserva- 
tion. Comprising perhaps twenty-five to 
fifty individuals, they constitute about half 
of the clan’s membership; they are, never- 
theless, at some disadvantage, because of 
their supposedly alien ancestry. The two 
council members -aised by the clan are not, 
in theory, supposed ever to be Shawnee 
Beavers, although Shawnee Beavers have 
been raised (in spite of protests). Various 
legends account for this lineage: the most 
popular opinion is that they are the descend- 
ants of some Shawnee women who, along 
with some Shawnee men, were adopted by 
the Tuscaroras at a time in the remote past— 
some say, during the Tuscaroras’ passage 
northward through Pennsylvania. By Shaw- 
nee, popular opinion implies the Shawnees of 
history and ethnology, who during the mid- 
eighteenth century occupied parts of West- 
ern Pennsyivania. These Shawnees spoke an 
Algonquian language and had close relation- 
ships with the displaced Delawares in that 
area. 

There is, however, a large possibility that 
these Tuscarora Shawnee Beavers are not 
the descendants of the historic Shawnees at 
all. A variety of Algonquian-speaking bands 
have been called by terms cognate with 
Shawnee, not all of them affiliated with the 
historic Shawnee. Among these bands are 2 
mysterious minor Algonquian tribe, the 
Chowan, resident in North Carolina in the 
early eighteenth century, northeast of and 
adjacent to the Tuscaroras. They are men- 


3 For a study of the Tuscarora Rorschach ma- 
terial see: Anthony F. C. Wallace, The Tusca- 
roras: Sixth Nation of the Iroquois Confederacy, 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, 93.159-65 (1949); The Modal Personality 
Structure of the Tuscarora Indians, doctoral 
dissertation, University of Pennsylvania; to be 
published by the Smithsonian Institution (1950). 
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tioned in Lawson’s list of the Indians of 
North Carolina as separate from the other 
tribes: Chowan Indians, Town 1, Bennets 
Creek, Fighting Men 15.4 The Chowan 
joined forces with the Tuscaroras during the 
war of 1711-1713—the war which resulted 
in the exodus. The Shawnee Beavers are 
thus probably the remnants of this allied 
tribe. This supposition seems even more 
likely in view of the statement of one Nash, 
a Canadian Tuscarora traditionalist, who 
told Speck in 1926 that the Tuscaroras and 
the Sawanu from whom the Shawnee Bea- 
vers were descended were associated in 
North Carolina.® If this is the case, the use 
of the term Shawnee is probably simply a 
misleading use of an English approximation 
of a generic term for a number of Algonquian 
tribes, and deductions of historical connec- 
tion with the Shawnees proper have in recent 
years been made off-hand by both the Tus- 
caroras and the whites. 

The Shawnee Beavers have been discussed 
at such length because of the possibility 
that Hewitt’s legend comes from an Algon- 
quian rather than Tuscarora tradition. 
Hewitt says, indeed, that he was told this 
story by his father, who was a Bear, and that 
his father heard the story from his grand- 
mother (a Bear), who is said to have been 
born in North Carolina. (This is quite pos- 
sible, because the Tuscarora migration was 
made in driblets from 1713 to about 1800.) 
Thus according to Hewitt, the story has been 
handed down within a lineage which is (in 
the matrilineal line) pure Tuscarora. On the 
other hand, however, neither Reyburn nor 
Wallace was able to obtain a more extensive 
genealogical statement from Hewitt, so 
that Shawnee Beaver males may have mar- 
ried into the lineage at many points in the 
past (as they may, indeed, have married into 
all the other clans too). The only lineage 
into which the Shawnee Beavers cannot have 


4 John Lawson, The History of Carolina (Lon- 
don, 1714), p. 234. 
5 F. G. Speck, private communication. 
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married is the Tuscarora Beavers (intra-sib 
marriage being, even teday, taboo). 

The story’s peculiar status becomes even 
more marked upon further investigation. No 
other informant who knew it could be found 
by either of the field workers. ‘The only 
approximation (and a very loose approxima- 
tion) came from a woman with Seneca an- 
cestry on her father’s side, who said she 
might have heard it during one of her several 
Western trips, on the Klamath reservation! 
The point of resemblance lay only in an open 
reference to an eastward migration, crossing- 
the-ice, and finding a new country. The 
snake theme was missing, and the events 
subsequent to crossing-the-ice were different. 
Thus Hewitt’s story does not seem to be 
general cultural property on the Tuscarora 
reservation. 

Hewitt views the legend as a semi-sacred 
trust. He recalls that his great-great-grand- 
mother told his father, when she told it to 
him, “You keep this story up!”—implying 
that it was sacred but esoteric tradition. It is 
the only legend which he has told his son. 
He is personally of the opinion that few 
other Indians know the legend: an opinion 
which the present authors concur in. Indeed, 
some of the words recorded by Reyburn 
were, when repeated to other Tuscaroras, 
unintelligible, and Hewitt himself regards 
them as archaic. He explains the presence of 
archaic terms as the result of repeating his 
father’s version verbatim. 


3. The Crossing-the-Ice theme in Delaware 
and Tuscarora legend. The theme of the 
Tuscarora legend reproduced below is the 
crossing by a people, in the course of their 
migrations, of an ice-and-snow covered body 
of water, in a cold country. Hewitt identi- 
fies the body of water as Bering Strait; thus 
in his account the tale becomes the narrative 
of the Indians’ entry into North America. 
This ascription of the legendary events to 
one of the transcontinental passages which 
brought Indians into the North American 
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continent is no doubt a rationalization sup- 
plied by Hewitt or another latter-day Indian. 
The details of the story, however, do not 
have the ring of recent fabrication; nor does 
Hewitt’s evident serious respect for the 
sacredness of the story. 

The crossing-the-ice theme (in the same 
context with allusion to a Snake Island) oc- 
curs in the famous Delaware Walam Olum. 
In Brinton’s published translation,® the rele- 
vant passage runs: 


... Over the water, the frozen sea, 
They went to enjoy it. 


On the wonderful, slippery water, 

On the stone-hard water all went, 

On the great Tidal Sea, the muscle-bearing 
sea. 


Ten Thousand at night, 

All in one night, 

To the Snake Island to the east, at night, 
They walk and walk, all of them. 


The problem thus arises of a possible rela- 
tionship between the two narratives. This 
problem is partly elucidated by other his- 
torical data. In Lawson’s Account of the 
Indians of North-Carolina, which contains 
a great deal of material specifically concern- 
ing the Tuscaroras, Lawson describes at 
length a funeral or condolence ceremony for 
a dead chief (tribe not specified). The orator 
on this occasion extolled the dead man, ex- 
horted his bereaved nation to “supply the 
dead Man’s Place,”’ and described the de- 
lights of the next world for the virtuous. 
“After all this Harangue, he diverts the 
People with some of their Traditions, as 
when there was a violent hot Summer, or 
very hard Winter; when any notable Dis- 
tempers rag’d amongst them; when they 
were at War with such and such Nations; 
how victorious they were; and what were the 


6 Daniel G. Brinton, The Lenape and Their 
Legends (Philadelphia, 1885). 
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Names of their War-Captains. To prove the 
times more exactly, he produces the Records 
of the Country, which are a Parcel of Reeds, 
of different Lengths with several distinct 
Marks, known to none but themselves, by 
which they seem to guess, very exactly, at 
Accidents that happen’d many Years ago, 
nay two or three Ages or more. The Reason 
I have to believe what they tell me, on this 
Account, is, because I have been at the 
Meetings of several Indian Nations; and 
they agreed, in relating the same Circum- 
stances, as to Time, very exactly; as, for 
Example, they say, there was so hard a 
Winter in Carolina, 105 years ago, that the 
great Sound was frozen over, and the Wild 
Geese came into the Woods to eat Acorns, 
and that they were so tame, (I suppose, 
through Want) that they kill’d abundance 
in the Woods, by knocking them on the 
Head with Sticks.’” 

Lawson’s account contains several points 
of interest. First of all, the ‘Parcel of Reeds 
... with several distinct Marks, known only 
themselves,” sounds reminiscent of the 
“bundle or bundles of either bark or stick 
tally records,’® with mnemonic symbols 
painted thereon, which are supposed to have 
comprised the Walam Olum itself. Further- 
more, the recitation of a formal, traditional 
history, with mention of climatic changes, 
wars, and “‘what were the Names of their 
War-Captains,”’ sounds remarkably like the 
recitation of a Walam-Olum-like chronicle. 
And finally, it is certainly curious that an 
account of a time “105 years ago” (i.e., in 
1609, reckoning from 1714), when “the great 
Sound was frozen over,” and wild geese were 
tame, should have so sharply struck Law- 
son’s attention. For this big freeze might 
very well have been the core of a concretion 
of legendary material such as Hewitt has 
given us today. 


7 John Lawson, op. cit., pp. 180-81. 

8 Paul Weer, Brantz Mayer and the Walam 
Olum Manuscript, Proceedings of the Indiana 
Academy of Science, 54.4448 (1945). 
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Lawson unfortunately does not tell us 
what particular tribe he observed in this 
ceremony, but it is very likely Tuscarora, 
for several reasons: 1) Lawson knew the 
Tuscaroras better than the other tribes and 
lived in closer contact with them; 2) they 
were more numerous than the other nations 
adjoining the white settlements; 3) Daniel 
Smith, a Tuscarora traditionalist living to- 
day, told Wallace that “the old Indians” 
used to keep records on “notched sticks.” 
It is not likely that he was describing the 
Algonquian Chowan, because by 1714 they 
were reduced to one town with fifteen fight- 
ing men: hardly enough to put on the elabo- 
rate ceremony described by Lawson. But we 
simply cannot be sure what tribe he means 
even though Lawson explicitly states that 
his description “pretty much accounts for 
them all.’ 

Thus we cannot assert positively that 
Lawson’s account is relevant to Hewitt’s 
narrative; but if it is (and it is more likely 
than not), then it would seem that Hewitt is 
telling a fragment of a longer account—an 
account which resembles, in several respects, 
what we know of the Walam Olum and its 
mnemonic devices. It would be useless to 
try to push a synthesis further: all we can 
say is that some of the North Carolina In- 
dians, probably including the Tuscaroras 
and/or possibly the Chowan, knew a Walam- 
Olum-like narrative; and that Hewitt’s cross- 
ing-the-ice theme, from its resemblance to an 
incident in the Delaware Walam Olum, and 
to the incident related by Lawson, may very 
well be a fragment thereof.'° 


® John Lawson, op. cit., p. 179. 

10 Brinton also mentions a sacred migration 
myth of the Shawnee proper according to which 
the Shawnees “arrived at the main land after 
crossing a wide water.”’ (op. cit., 145). The Nanti- 
cokes also had a similar legend, involving a bridge 
provided by God which was taken away after the 
passage. Brinton also notes a similar tale for 
Mohegan. Perhaps the crossing the ice theme was 
common to many of the Northeastern Woodlands 
tribes. The fact that at least four (Delaware, 
Shawnee, Mohegan, and Nanticoke) were Algon- 
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4. Tuscarora text and translation. 

1. akrig? wafakwatk4:ri?@ te tuwid:re? 
gwe’hé:we? gona yiawhagaiye ti:hu?. [My 
father told me how the Indians came here, 

2. unéha iska agayagnd:rit géna wé?- 
fnaiye?. (Long ago they didn’t know there was 
land here.| 

3. waré?re? unéha wa?gaiye?naka :riaks, 
[He said long ago they began to starve.] 

4. ufnanah4é:kio? saweti’edawéta ayé- 
ayaht:ra?. [In the old world nothing would 
grow.| 

5. yaustak4?na gaiye?nakd:riaks. 
many years they were starving.] 

6. unohésno wa?gaiyene taiyarti?éré. [So 
they gathered together] 7. wa?gaiyekenfsa 
té?no gaiyé:yeks. [they held a council.] 

8. wiksahés gaiye?nak4 :riaks wa?tgagufi- 
whaiyé:nad = wagaiyenawatiéta uwdrte 
wa?fnaiye?. [Because they were starving they 
decided to go and look for another land.] 

9. wanetdigdiye? digari?ne. [They made 
up their minds.| 


[For 


10. gaiyakie:ri uwd?ée wa?fnaiye?. [They | 


thought elsewhere there was land.| 


11. agaiye?tié:ne? agaiye?tu:ri?. [They 
will try to eat.] 
12. afgnegagutahdke twa? gaiyeniei?éi 


[As they were walking suddenly they knew] 
13. uwisd?kie gaiyegwaria?. [they were walk- 
ing on 1ce.] 

14. gwimno diwe?ndkie? gaiyegwaria? 
uwisa?kie?. [For many days they walked on 
ace.| 

15. unohésno wa?gaiyehe?nara?ku jana? 
digaiyékg hatawe:rti? gaiyeyeturehd?na. 


[Then they chose seven of the best runners.] | 


16. unshésna_ wa?gaiyé?sku? neggnu?- 
kwaikie?. [So the two groups started out.| 

17. skont?kwat ta?agagunswa?kihe?, 
[One group didn’t want to go.} 

18. skonti?kwat wagaiyésku? nwa?nétko0. 
[One group went to the east.| 





quian speakers may be taken to imply that it is 
an Algonquian theme. This would lead one to 
suspect that its presence at Tuscarora is owing 
to alien, possibly Chowan, tradition. 
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19. wagaiyeyéraé hita nwa?étked. [They 
went where the sun rises.| 

20. wa?gaiyenawatiéta 
[They went in search of food.] 

21. dutés:2 jana? digaiydkg tawe:ii? 
gaiyeyeture ha?no nwa?nétked. [Early in 
the morning several of the runners went away 
to the east.| 

22. wa?gaiyeyérad wau?tedte nwa?nét- 
kg tigaguyefa?no. [They continued a long 
time in the direction of the east.] 

23. wa?gaiyenarisg? hatina 
[They rested when night came.| 

24. twagaiyenie ri¢i wa?gaiyegatu? ninu- 
hena:r(@ uhjmnj{?. [Suddenly they saw a black 
streak in front.] 

25. wa?gdiyets fuskwané?huwi h#?tu? 
gd:tat [They thought a big snake lay there.| 

26. wakakirif henike jana? digaiydkg. 
[The seven of them stopped.| 

27. wa?gaiyésku?. [They started out.] 

28. wa?gaiyénakaséku?. [They separated.] 

29. han#é?twagaiyére. [They spread out.] 

30. haiti raré09. [The first runner calls.] 

31. eérgk?. [He will hear.] 


wagalyetu :ri?. 


waudatu?. 
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32. ebraheré69. [He will call.] 

33. dijti efrahési?. [The next will hear.] 

34. di:re jana’k4mid é@wa?f. [Until i 
returns to the seventh (the message).] 

35. unohé jana?k4imié yiawhdraf wa?- 
ra:kg usa?’ni?uwi te te arouhtired agaiye- 
éu:ri?. [When the seventh runner arrived he 
saw a big woods with abundant food.| 

36. h#?tu? ukwa?kdtne agaiyetidéno 
agaiyetu:ri ha géna w4?fnauye? watgaguri- 
whaiyé :naé afogaiy¢enaning?sa. [There was so 
much food to eat here they decided to go back 
for the others.| 

37. gona nikwe agaiyetakrat. [Here they 
will also live.] 

38. unohésno wa?gaiyenawa’tiénta he:- 
we? tigaguy4:ko. [They went back to find 
where they had come across.| 

39. iska?aidgaiyoguégni. [They were not 
able to find it.| 

40. twe?ha?uwisa utatawé?we? [The ice 
had melted.| 

41. iska?hésno wa?gaiyegwéni dogaiys- 
na?ninésa. [Then they were not able to go back 
for the others.] 
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0. The following text was dictated by 
Rufus (lo‘fasi) George, of Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa, during a brief field trip to the Yuchi 
in the summer of 1947.1 One of a series of 
texts concerning practices and customs of 
the Yuchi, it was entitled by the informant 
“How to become an Indian doctor’’. A less 
specific title would be more accurate, since 
many of the instructions contained in the 
text would seem to have been applicable to 
all adolescent males in the tribe. No specific 
medicinal practices are included, and all 
male Yuchi are familiar with the ceremonial 
taking of the emetic long before reaching 
puberty.? Hence, it seems probable that the 
procedures described here refer to general- 
ized practices of an initiatory character 
rather than to specialized instruction con- 
cerning only a limited number of adolescents. 

We distinguish two types of texts in Yuchi. 
Type A has ceremonial-mythological con- 
tent, is linguistically strict and memorized; 
type B has secular informative content, is 
linguistically free, or non-memorized. 

Type A is marked by: 1. strict adherence 
to a pattern memorized by the raconteur;* 


1 For a descriptive analysis of Yuchi see Yuchi 
Phonemes and Morphemes, IJAL 14.24043 
(1948). 

2For ethnological details see F. G. Speck, 
Ethnology of the Yuchi Indians, UPMAP 1.1-154 
(1909). 

3 In giving type A text material the informant 
would frequently stop to think what the precise 
sequence of morphemes should be; once he even 
postponed completion of an utterance in order to 
check for accuracy- with his mother and other 
older people. 


2. slow, monotonous delivery; 3. a minimum 
of repetition; 4. immediate handling of the 
subject matter, without introduction. 

Type B is marked by: 1. free choice of 
morphemes, designed to include all pertinent 
information; 2. free use of repetition; 3. 
liberal use of connectives hede and then, ad} 
therefore; 4. a second utterance is often intro- 
duced by the verb of the preceding utterance 
plus the connective suffix -déhe and when, 
after; 5. use of a “circular” formula, intro- 
ducing the text and summarizing it at the 
end, and employing almost identical mor- 
phemes. Example! k?aSta:lego yujihahe'no 
go’?edeneha hok?a?ta keheheneji long ago 
the Yuchis, when they used to be here, taught 
each other ceremonial speeches (introductory 
statement)—a?ke?eka yujiha ga*hanehe-ng 
go’yaédineheng k?alaho?ta = kehehenejj 
k?aSta'lego in this way the old Yuchis taught 
the young boys, when they used to be here, a 
long time ago (concluding statement).* The 
above example is taken from our present 
text, which is of type B. 


1. Text. 1. k?aSta‘lego yujihahe-ng go- 
?edenaha hok?a?ta kehehenejj. 2. nake 
abe?agafa k?ala?a?ke?edaseha hile-le wile?- 
oco'ng ke?eha. 3. yujihahe'ng k?aSta:leggho 
yujihahe-ng k?a-go'k?a?tane hok?a?ta kehe- 
hene}j. 4. ga*hanehe'ng k?at?e hoyadineheng 
hota'de go-?edeneha ho?tane. 5. hede yago:- 
gwenehade ho?ta. 6. k?at?e ga-hanehe'ng 
go’yaA\inehe‘ng cotiha hok?ode. 7. hede 
go‘yiXineheng cotiha hop?ede hodisa- 

4Apart from these general ‘‘stylistic’”’ dif- 
ferences the utterance structure of Yuchi text 
material is quite uniform. The usual syntactic 
composition of the utterance is: noun subject— 
noun object—verb. Utterance modifiers, such as 
connectives, occur in utterance initial or final; 


repetitive verb + connective suffix in utterance 
initial. 
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lehoka 4a?ke?e hodahe'le. 8. yujiha go-- 
ya\ineheng k?ala ho?tane. 9. hede ne-ng 
gavhaneheng go'yéAineheng nong?ihe 
hok?ofe héaco'p?ovtile. 10. ga‘hanehe:no 
nonghe hogyahe ga‘hanehe'ng cehodo‘ha 
he'd. 11. hede ahede cedida’e s?&S?ihod?a. 
12. nde gahanehe-ng s?&S?i¢i ceha he-?o9 
hihotpahoAa. 13. hiho-pahgdadéhe ahede 
iéwaha he'k?ode go‘h§tono-ng k?alahotine. 
14. hede a°&j ke?edadéhe nefa cortifa s?as?- 
ihihati. 15. hede cehihati hok?9. 16. ededéhe 
ahede go'yaAinehe'ng cotifa s?jhgp?edede 
hede nonghe ¢ahofene. 17. hede éahofehe 
agafa hodada conop?o-wifa. 18. ahede 
hotaha hek?9 hede ngnocekes?ate?e hop?- 
ene. 19. hede daddha ahogwadéhe hede 
didaha cef?o-?ehofene. 20. a°¢j ke?eAadéhe 
hile'le AhoStu. 21. hede go-8?iha dilehe-hane. 
22. hede a‘tj ke?edadéhe neng k?at?e-ng 
ga‘haneheno k?ala hoyutyane. 23. k?ala 
hoyutyahe neheng go‘yaAinehe‘ng k?ala 
hoyutyaha se‘le kyahe-hanehg la?ikgAa-de. 
24. go'?edeneha hoyu?odane nehe'ng gor- 
yadinehe'ng. 25. ga‘hanehe'ng ahogwa?ne 
ta'tane hit?e‘le dined. 26. hede Stine 
hit?e-le hiyuk?9. 27. hede cep?enefasg hit?e:- 
le hiyuk?otego. 28. nefa tatanefa cele 
disitego lak?at?ele he-k?otegg hede cep?- 
enefaso cele hiyuk?otego ta‘tanet?e-lehaho 
lidisaitego. 29. ta'tanet?e-leha hisé?ehg go-?- 
edeneti wile?eso‘node?etego. 30. neti sok?a°- 
k?oneti aso-woti sele nek?ahahego. 31. 
ahede k?ala?asotaha k?ahe-tung. 32. ha-- 
fade wa?nenehe'ng k?alago-yune a?ke?- 
ehonone ce't?e'lo-Aajile Sa-forng alo-?ehe 
wa?nenehe-ngo k?a-go-yune yok?one. 33. a°éj 
wa’neneheng hok?a-go-yunehe daba:le a?- 
ke?ehonghe lahgdisayghe-go. 34. hede ce-p?- 
enehaso lahiyuk?onegg hede ta‘tanet?e'leha 
lidineSihe'go. 35. so‘ta‘tanefa‘le hiyuk?- 
ghe'go. 36. lefa ta‘tanefa hiyuk?9 k?a-go-- 
Madneha 83. 37. hede cenek?oéihe nefa ce-p?- 
enefa hiyuk?9 ce*\?a*ho-Sa ahede cenep’e. 
38. a?ke?eSahe'le co-tigok?oneti hiyodane 
so'go-?edeneha necedabana. 39. neha k?a:- 
k?oneha ke?eSahele go"hatono'ng wenece- 
tyo. 40. ahede go'dabati co'tiha yowg. 
41. ahede k?at?e co-tihgyuk?ohong ahede 
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govhe-Seletego. 42. a?ke?e\a yujiha gar- 
hanehe:ng go‘yaAinehe'ng k?alaho?ta kehe- 
henejj k?aSta‘lego. 43. a?ke'leda. 


2. Free translation. 1. Long ago the Yuchi, 
when they were here, taught each other 
ceremonial speeches. 2. Nowadays all of 
these things they had done are lost, that’s 
how it is. 3. But very long age, when they 
used to be here, the Yuchi taught each other 
these precepts. 4. The older people showed 
their young ones and taught them the 
formulas. 5. Then they taught them the 
songs. 6. Some old people made medicine 
for the young folks. 7. And the young boys 
drank the medicine, and that cleaned them, 
that is how they all did. 8. They taught the 
young Yuchi something. 9. And then, be-. 
fore sunrise, these old men took the young 
fellows to the big river: 10. When the old 
men arrived at the river, they found a place 
where the water was deep. 11. And then 
they dug a hole at the edge of the water. 
12. And the old men filled the hole with 
water. 13. When they had filled it up, they 
would use tobacco and would pray to God. 
14. When they had done so, they would 
put the medicine in that hole there. 15. 
Then they put water in it. 16. And after 
talking the young men would drink a little 
of the medicine and then they’d walk into 
the river. 17. After they went in, they faced 
East, where the sun would rise. 18. Then, 
using their hands, they would drink some 
of the running water. 19. And after vomiting 
four times they would submerge four times. 
20. When they had done that, they all 
came out. 21. They put their clothes on. 
22. When that was done, the old men would 
prohibit them something. 23. Afterwards 
the young men would observe these taboos 
very carefully, and they did not go far. 
24. These young men would know the for- 
mulas. 25. The old men said, eat from only 
one plate. 26. And use only one spoon. 27. 
And you shall use only one cup. 28. That 
plate you alone will eat from, and no other 
peoplé. will use it; and that cup you alone 


APO 
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will use, and don’t ever use other dishes. 
29. If you use any other dishes, you will 
lose the formulas. 30. This task, which has 
been given to you, you must watch very 
carefully. 31. Then you will always know the 
teachings. 32. Sometimes our women will 
suffer from a sickness; every month, when 
the moon returns, it will cause sickness in 
our women. 33. And when the women suffer 
so strongly, you must never go near them. 
34. At that time, don’t use those cups, and 
don’t eat out of other plates. 35. Use your 
own plate only. 36. Use this plate and eat. 
37. Then, when you want to drink water, 
use that cup, go to the well, then drink. 
38. If you all do this, you will know how to 
make medicine, your formulas will be strong. 
39. If you do all this, God will help you. 40. 
Then the medicine will give power. 41. And 
if someone uses the medicine, he will get 
better. 42. In this way the old Yuchi taught 
the young boys, when they used to be here, 
a long time ago. 43. That is all. 


3. Morpheme sequences to be analyzed 
will be preceded by two numbers, e.g. 5.1. 
The first number refers to the utterance in 
which this morpheme sequence occurs in 
the text; the second number marks the 
sequence itself, but does not necessarily refer 
to its position in the utterance. 

1.1. k?aSta-lego long ago; Sta time; ep. 
a‘Stale-ho all that time. 1.2. yujiha-he--ng 
the Yuchis; he: 3rd pers. plur. Yuchi (37); 
-ng 3rd pers. animate (73); cp. yujiha go-- 
yaAineheng the Yuchi young people. 1.3. 
go’-ede-ne-ha speeches, formulas; go-- im- 
personal (64); ede to speak (V), di-ede J 
speak; -ne nominalizer (87); -ha inanimate 
plural (76). 1.4. ho-k?a-?ta they taught each 
other; hg 3rd sing. Yuchi (male speaker), 
3rd plur. Yuchi (all speakers) ; k?a- reciprocal 
(66); ?ta to teach (V). 1.5. ke-he-he-ne-jj 
they used to do thus, they used to be here; 
ke- here (54); -he alternant of -e verbalizer 

5 Numbers in parentheses refer to numbers 


assigned a morpheme in the earlier analysis, IJAL 
14.240 ff. (N) = noun base; (V) = verb base. 
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(77); -he locative (92); -ne habituative (87); 
-ji narrative past (81). 

2.1. nake now. 2.2. abe-aga-fa today; aga 
East, day (N); -fa tnanimate sing. (74), 
2.3. k?ala-a?ke-e-Aa-Se-ha things they had 
done; kala ~ k?a:- something; a?ke thus; 
-e verbalizer (77); \a to do (V); -ha inanimate 
plural (76). 2.4. hile-le all of them; --le super- 
lative (86). 2.5. wilegco-ng ke-e-ha they 
are lost to us; gco'- 1st pers. plur. inclusive, 
indir. object, for us; -no 3rd pers. animate 
(73); ke- here (54); -e verbalizer (77). 

3.1. k?aStalegghg very long ago; -ho 
emphatic (85). 3.2. k?a:-go--k?a-?ta-ne some- 
thing they taught each other; k?a-- something; 
go:- impersonal (64); k?a- reciprocal (66); 
-ne nominalizer (87). 

4.1. gashane-he--ng the old people; g'a- 
hane old person (N). 4.2. k?at?e somebody; 
cp. k?ala something, hit?e one. 4.3. ho- 
yadine-he--ng their young ones; ho 3rd pers. 
(31), possessive, when prefixed to N; yAnine 
young person (N). 4.4. ho-ta-de and they 
showed; ta to show (V); -de connective. 4.5. 
ho-?ta-ne they would teach; -ne habituative 
(87). 

5.1. ya-go’-gwe-ne-ha-de and the songs; 
ya-gwe to sing (V), ya-do-gwe I sing 


something; go'- impersonal (64); -ne nom- 


inalizer (87); -de connective. 

6.1. corti-ha medicine; co'ti medicine 
(N); ep. co: sun; -ha plural (76). 6.2. ho- 
k?9-de then they made; k?Q to make (V); 
-de connective. 


7.1. ho-p?e-nde then they drank; p?e to | 
drink (V); -nde and then. 7.2. ho-disale- | 


ho-Aa they made them clean; hg = 31, 
object in this position; disale clean; da to 
do, to cause, inflected: ca, Sa, Aa. 7.3. a?ke- 
e-hg-Aa-he'le thus they all did; -he'le all of 
them, cp. hile'le all of them. 

9.1. neng = ne-heng those; ne- that 
(53); he: 3rd plur. Yuchi; -no 3rd _ pers. 
animate (73). 9.2. nong-i-he to the big stream; 
nong creek (N); 


them; ko? to make (V); -fe go, plural. 9.4. 
haco'p?o-tile before sunrise; co: sun: 








-& augmentative (91); | 
-he in, at, to (92). 9.3. ho-k?o-fe they took | 
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10.1. nong-he at the river; -he locative 
(92). 10.2. ho-gya-he when they arrived; 
gya to arrive, cp. ayogyane they used to come 
here; -hé connective, when. 10.3. ce-hodor-ha 
deep water; ce water (N); hodo: deep; -ha 
plural (76). 10.4. he-\& they found; he-- 
alternant of hg, in distribution with hi- 
verbal compounds and a few inflected verb 
bases; (hi)Aa& fo find, inflected hi-compound: 
hi-cd, hi-Sa, he--da. 

11.1. ahede and then. 11.2. ce-diSa-e at 
water’s edge; ce water (N); -diSa close; -e 
alternant of -he locative (92). 11.3. s?&8?i- 
ho-A?a they dug a hole; s?8?i hole in ground, 
s?4 earth, ground (N); \?a to dig (V). 

12.1. nde then. 12.2. s?aS?i-ti the hole; 
-i inanimate sing. (75). 12.3. he:-o they put 
in; he- ~ ho = 31; hi-o to put there (V), 
cp. hi-do--9 I put it there; cp. also inflected 
alternant, as in kya?tale-c?9 I put it 
together. 12.4. hi-hopa-hg-Aa they filled with; 
hi- instrumental (65); o:pa full; -Aa to do, 
cause. 

13.1. hi-ho-pa-hg-Aa-déhe when they had 
filled it; -déhe and when, connective. 13.2. 
iéwa-ha Indian tobacco; cp. i tobacco (N); 
-ha plural (76). 13.3. he'-k?o-de and they 
used; he- ~ ho = 31; hi-k?9 to use; hi- 
instrumental (65); k?9 to make (V); hi-do-- 
k?o I use tt; -de connective. 13.4. go‘h§tono'ng 
= go'hg§tone-we-ng the Breath Master; go:- 
hijtone Breath Master; we 3rd pers. non- 
Yuchi (36);§ -no 3rd pers. animate (73). 
13.5. k?ala-ho-ti-ne they would ask some- 
thing; ti to ask, beg (V). 

14.1. at ~ arti therefore, thus. 14.2. 
ke-e-Aa-déhe when they had done this; -déhe 
when, after. 14.3. ne-fa that; ne- that (53); 
-fa inanimate sing. (74). 14.4. corti-fa the 
medicine; nefa co'tifa that medicine. 14.5. 
s?4s?i-hiha-ti in that hole there; hiha? ; -ti 
inanimate sing. (75). 

15.1. ce-hiha-ti water in there; ce water 
(N). 15.2. ho-k?9 they make. 

16.1. ede-déhe after talking; ede to talk 

6 Note that Breath Master, the supreme deity 


is regarded as non-Yuchi, as shown by the affix 
we-. 
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(V); -déhe and when, after (88). 16.2. s?j- 
ho-p?e-dede then «they drink a little; s?j 
little; p?e to drink (V); -dede = -de con- 
nective + hede then. 16.3. éé-ho-fe-ne they 
would go into the water; té- ~ éya in water; 
fe go, plural; -ne habituative (87). 

17.1. 6a-ho-fe-he after they had gone in the 
water; fe go, plural; -he connective. 17.2. 
ho- dada they faced; dada to face (V). 17.3. 
co'ng-p?o:-wi-fa place where the sun will rise; 
cong = cor-we-ng the sun; we 3rd pers. 
non-Yuchi; -no 3rd pers. animate; p?o” ~ 
p?a up; -fa inanimate sing. (74). 

18.1. hg-ti-ha-he'-k?9 they use their hands; 
tai hand (N), di-té my hand; -ha inanimate 
plur. (76); hek?o they use. 18.2. nong-ce- 
kes?ate-e running water; nong creek; ce 
water; kes?ite fast, quick; -e ~ -he locative 
(92). 18.3. ho-p?e-ne they would drink; -ne 
habituative (87). 

19.1. dada-ha four times; dada four. 19.2. 
i-ho-gwi-déhe after they have vomited up; 
i-gwi, to vomit (V); -déhe when, after, 
connective. 19.3. ce-f?0-e-ho-fe-ne they would 
go under water; ce water; -f?0° under; -e ~ 
-he locative (92); fe go, plural; -ne habitua- 
tive (87). 

20.1. ke-e-Aa-déhe after they had done so. 
20.2. a-ho-Stu they came out; a-Stu to, come 
out (V). 

21.1. go’8?i-ha clothes; cp. go-S?ibidone 
shirt. 21.2. dile-he’-ha-ne they put on. 

22.1. neng = ne-he'-ng those, Yuchi; 
ne- that (53). 22.2. k?at?eng = k?at?e- 
heng people, Yuchi; ep. also k?at?e-we-ng 
= k?at?o-ng somebody, non-Yuchi, k?at?e- 
we'-ng people, non-Yuchi. 22.3. ho-yutya- 
ne they would forbid; yutya to prohibit (V). 

23.1. hg-yutya-ha their prohibitions; -ha 
inanimate plur. (76), here used as nominal- 
izer. 23.2. se-‘le very well; se it’s good (V); 
-le superlative (86). 23.3. kya-he--ha?ne-ho 
they would indeed observe; kya-ha?ne to 
follow, respect; cp. also ?ne ~ tne to see 
(V); he’ ~ hg; -ho emphatic (85). 23.4. 
li-ikg-Aa-de and not far they went (infor- 
mant’s transl.); la- negative (61); -de con- 
nective; \a to go (V), inflected as follows: 
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(ahe-) di-Jji J go, (ahe-)wi-Sa you sg. go, 
(ahe-)wi-Aa goes. 

24.1. gov-ede-ne-ha talks; go:- impersonal 
(64); -ne nominalizer (87); -ha inanimate 
plur. (76). 24.2. hoyu-oda-ne they knew; 
hoyu = alternant of ho with several hi- 
compounds; hi-oda to know (V). 

25.1. a-ho-gwa?-ne they said; a-gwa? to 
say (V), inflected: a-di-ca?, a-ja? (probably 
from a-ne-ja), a-ho-gwa?, 25.2. ta:tane 
dish. 25.3. hit?e-le only one; hit?e one; -'le 
superlative (86). 25.4. di-ne-\i you eat out 
of; di- out of; ne- 2nd pers. sing. ; da to 
eat (V), inflected: da, 84, Ad; the sequence 
ne-A& seems to be an analogic formation, 
functioning as a rare alternant of 84 you 
eat. 
26.1. Stine spoon. 26.2. hi-yu-k?o use; 
hi-k?9 to use; hi- instrumental (65); k?o 
to make (V). 

27.1. ce-p?e-ne-fa-so cup; ce water; p?e 
to drink (V); -ne nominalizer (87); -fa 
inanimate sing. (74); -so intensifier(?). 27.2. 
hi-yu-k?9-tego you will use; -tegg future 
(83). 

28.1. cele you only. 28.2. di-Si-tego you 
will eat from; di- out of; 8& you eat, da to 
eat; -tego future (83). 28.3. lai-k?at?e-le 
no one else, no one at all; la- negative (61); 
k?at?e someone, person; -‘le superlative (86). 
28.4. he--k?9-tego they will use; he'- ~ hg; 
hi-k?9 to use; k?9 to make (V). 28.5. tar- 
tane-t?e-‘le-ha-ho any other dishes; ta‘tane 
dish; t?e ~ hit?e one; -le superlative; -ha 
inanimate plur.; -ho emphatic (85). 28.6. 
la-di-8a-tegg you will not eat from; la- 
negative (61); di- out of; -tego future (83). 

29.1. hi--Si-eho if you eat from; -eho 
copditional. 29.2. gor-ede-ne-ti talks, teach- 
ing, formulas; ede to speak (V); -&i inanimate 
sing. (75). 29.3. wile-e-so--ng-de?e-tego it 
will be lost to you; -de?e-tego probable future; 
-tego future; no further analysis of this 
sequence has been possible; for wile lost, 
lose cp. 2.5. above. 

30.1. neti that; ne- that (53); -ti inanimate 
sing (75). 30.2. so-k?a°-k?o0-ne-ti your work, 
.your task; so’- your (21); k?a- ~ kala 
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something; k?9 to make (V); -ne nominalizer 
(87); <i inanimate sing. (75). 30.3. aso-wo- 
ti the thing given to you, your gift; aso. 
2nd pers. plur. possessive (24); wa to give (V); 
-Gi inanimate sing. (75). 30.4. se'le very well, 
30.5. ne-k?aiha-he'go you must watch it; 
ne- 2nd pers. sing. (22); k?aha to watch (V); 
-hego obligatory. 

31.1. k?ala-aso:-?ta-ha your teachings; 
k?ala something; aso’- 2nd pers. plur. pos- 
sessive (24); ?ta to teach (V); -ha inanimate 
plur. (76). 31.2. k?a-heéyng you know it 
(informant’s transl., unanalyzed). 

32.1. ha-fade sometimes. 32.2. wa?nene- 
he:-no the Yuchi women: w4’nene ~ wane 
~ wit?e woman; he plural, Yuchi; -no 
animate 8rd pers. (73). 32.3. k?ala-go'-yu-ne 
sickness. go'- impersonal (64); yu to hurt 
(V), ce-yu it hurts me; -ne nominalizer 
(87). 32.4. a?ke-e-ho-no-ne thus they are 
usually; a?ke this; -e verbalizer (77); ho-ng 
they are; ho 3rd pers. plur. (all speakers); 
-ng animate 3rd pers. (73); -ne habituative 
(87). 32.5. ce't?e-lo-Aajile every month; ce- 
t?e one month; cp. cet?ehe next month. 
32.6. Safong = Sa-fa-we-ng the moon; 
Sa‘fa moon; we 3rd pers. non-Yuchi; -ng 
3rd pers. animate. 32.7. alo‘?ehe = ale-we- 
ehe when it is back; ale back; we $rd 
pers. non-Yuchi; -ehe connective, when; 
cp. -déhe when, after. 32.8. yo-k?o-ne it 
usually causes,-makes; yo 3rd pers. actor, 
non-Yuchit (36.1); k?9 to make (V); -ne 
habituative (87). 





33.1. hg-k?a:-go--yu-ne-he during their sick- | 


ness. 33.2. daba-le very strong; daba it is 
strong, ce’- daba I am strong; -le superiative. 
33.3. a?ke-e-ho-no-he when they are that way 
(see above, 32.4.). 33.4. la-ho-diSa-yor- 
he'go you must not be near them; la- negative 
(61); ho 3rd pers. Yuchi, object; disa close; 
yo: 2nd pers. sing. actor (22.1) -he-go obliga- 
tory. 

34.1. la-hi-yu-k?o-ne-go you will not use; 


la- negative; hi-k?9 to wse (V); -ne habituative | 


(87); -go ~ -tego future (83). 
35.1. so‘-ta:tane-fa-le only your plate; 
so'- 2nd pers. sing. possessive (21); ta-tane 
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plate; -fa inanimate sing. (74); -"le superlative 
(86). 35.2. hi-yu-k?9-hego you must use; 
-hego obligatory. 

36.1. le-fa this one; le- this (52); -fa in- 
animate sing. (74). 36.2. hi-yu-k?9 you use; 
hi-k?9 to use; k?Q to make (V). 36.3. k?a:- 
go’-ha-ne-ha food; go’- impersonal (64); 
Mi to eat (V); -ne nominalizer (87); -ha 
inanimate plur. (76). 36.4. 8§ eat!; 8& 2nd 
pers. sing. of d& to eat (inflected V); nasal- 
ization (<) imperative. 

37.1. ce-ne-k?o¢a-he when you want to 
drink water; ce water (N); ne- 2nd pers. 
sing. (22); -he connective, when. 37.2. ce*h?a:- 
ho-8a = ce‘\?a:-he-wi-Sa you go to the well; 
ce'Aa’ well; -he to (92); wi-3a 2nd pers. sing. 
of Aa to go (V). 37.3. ce-ne-p?e drink!; 
ce water; ne- 2nd pers. sing. (22); pe to 
drink (V); nasalization (<) imperative. 

38.1. a?ke-e-Sa-he'le thus you all do; 
a’ke thus; -e verbalizer (77); 8a you do; 
cp. Aa to do (V). 38.2. co'ti-go--k?9-ne-ti 
medicine making; co'ti medicine; go’- im- 
personal (64); k?9 to make (V); -ne nominal- 
izer (87); -Gi inanimate sing. (75). 38.3. 
hiyodane = hi-yu-oda-ne you know always; 
yu- ~ yor- 2nd sing. actor (22.1. alternant 
yu- appears in hi-compounds); hi-gda to 
know (V); -ne habituative. 38.4. so'-go'-ede- 
ne-ha your speeches, formulas; so’- 2nd sing. 
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possessive (21); ede to speak (V). 38.5. nece- 
daba-na you will be powerful; nece- you, 
object; daba strong (V). 

39.1. ne-ha those; ne- that (53); -ha in- 
animate plur. (76). 39.2. k?a:-k?o-ne-ha 
deeds, work; k?a:- something; k?q to make; 
-ne nominalizer (87). 39.3. ke-e-Sa-he'le 
thus you must do; 8a you do. 39.4. we-nece- 
tyo he will help you; we 3rd pers. sing. non- 
Yuchi (36); nece- you, object, ty to help (V). 

40.1. go--daba-ti power; go:- impersonal 
(64); daba strong (V); -ti inanimate sing. 
(75). 40.2. corti-ha medicine; coti medicine, 
cep. also co: sun; -ha inanimate plur. (76). 
40.3. yo-wo9 ti gives; yo 3rd pers. actor non- 
Yuchi (all speakers) (36.1); wo to give (V). 

41.1. k?at?e somebody. 41.2. co-ti-ho-yu- 
k?9-he-ho-no he who uses the medicine; corti 
medicine; hi-k?9 to use; ho-yu alternant of 
ho he, Yuchi (man speaking) (31); -he 
when; -ng 8rd pers. animate (73). 41.3. 
go'-he--Sele-tego he will get well; Sele to be 
well; -tegg future (83). 

42.1. a?ke-e-’a thus doing; a?ke thus; 
-e verbalizer (77); ra to do (V). 42.2. ke-he- 
he-ne-jj when they used to be here; ke- here 
(54); -he ~ -e verbalizer (77); -he when; 
-ne habituative (87); -Ji narrative past (81). 

43.1. a?ke:leda that is all; cp. a?ke thus 
and -'le superlative (86). 








REVIEWS 


EDITORIAL 


The International Journal of American 
Linguistics has two primary functions: to 
provide an outlet for original articles and 
papers on the native languages of the Ameri- 
cas, and to provide for the critical review of 
the latest publications in American Indian 
languages and in theoretical fields of concern 
to Americanists. Carefully prepared reviews 
are essential to this second function; reviews 
which genuinely aid the authors of original 
contributions and further our joint effort to 
write scientific studies of American Indian 
idioms. 

The review editor earnestly solicits the 
aid of all Americanists in providing such 
reviews. We shall publish, as often as pos- 
sible, a list of recent publications, both mon- 
ographs and articles, of interest to Ameri- 
canists. Any of these may be reviewed, and 
the review editor will be happy to secure 
copies for those interested in preparing pro- 
vocative and critical reviews. Authors of 
works reviewed are also urged to respond to 
reviews, both to clarify points of disagree- 
ment with reviewers and to augment their 
published material. While we have no in- 
terest merely in providing a forum in which 
authors and reviewers may abuse each other 
(critical reviews and responses need not be 
polemical), it is our purpose to provide for 
intelligently critical discussion of original 
works, in the hope that such discussion will 
lead to greater clarification and under- 
standing. 

Reviews need not be limited in length; 
reviewers are free to use the space necessary 
to make their points clear. Occasionally, a 
reviewer may care to do a full length article 
critically summarizing the work achieved in 
a field, or offering structural restatements of 
published material. Articles of this sort will 
be welcomed. It is especially desirable to 
have, from time to time, articles or reviews 
centered about the work accomplished in a 
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particular linguistic family or on some gen- 
eral problem cutting across many fields. 
Critical bibliographies for various American 
Indian stocks will also be published. 

In preparing lists of recent publications, 
the review editor again solicits the coopera- 
tion of Americanists. Reprints of recent pub- 
lications, monographs and journal articles, 
may be sent to Harry Hoijer, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24, California. If 
reprints are not available, it will help to have 
a postcard giving full bibliographic reference 
to the new material. This cooperation is par- 
ticularly requested when original data are 
published in journals not easily available 
in the United States, or by foreign pub- 
lishers. 

It is our hope to make the review section 
of IJAL a critical forum useful to all Ameri- 
canists and an adequate bibliographic guide 
to current literature. With your help, this 
can be done. 

Harry HoteEr, Review Eprrtor. 


LEAVE Your LAaNGuaGE ALONE! By Rob- 
ert A. Hall Jr. Ithaca, New York, Linguis- 
tica, 1950. 254 pp. 

As the title suggests, this book is written 
in a journalistic style, intended for the gen- 
eral reader. The volume is divided into four 
parts. The first, ““Things We Worry About,” 
takes up the popular misconceptions about 
language—the notions that writing is the 
basic and normative form of language, that 
speech is a corrupted form, that correct 
use of language is to be achieved by following 
prescriptive rules, that a language must be 
prevented from changing and thus becoming 
debased, that some languages have greater 
merit than others. Though these first fifty 
pages might seem to deal with material 
peripheral to linguistics, Hall has shown a 
shrewd pedagogical judgment in starting his 
book with a discussion of the linguistic folk- 
lore current in our culture. He recognizes 
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that the general reader (like the ordinary 
college student, in my experience) must un- 
dergo a reorientation of attitudes about lan- 
guage before he can assimilate linguistics. 
These folk beliefs, firmly supported by our 
society and charged with cultural loyalties, 
will not simply wither and disappear before 
an exposition of linguistic science. Unless 
the conflicts are tackled at the outset by 
dealing directly with these beliefs, the 
presentation of linguistics will only bring a 
vague sense of something unconvincing and 
remotely abstruse. 

Part II, ‘““How Language is Built,” is a 
treatment of descriptive linguistics, empha- 
sizing the systematic nature of language 
structure. In Part III, “Language in the 
World Around Us,” Hall deals briefly with 
problems of meaning and at greater length 
with comparative linguistics, including lin- 
guistic geography, comparative: methods as 
applied to historical data and to reconstruc- 
tions, and the types of linguistic change 
through borrowing, analogical replacement, 
and internal phonetic and phonemic change. 
These two parts, which take up the major 
portion of the volume, contain much more 
than one is led to expect from the journal- 
istic style, the title of the book, or its pur- 
ported aim. Beneath the journalistic writing, 
which is handled with considerable facility 
and naturalness, there is a tendency toward 
concentrated statement, somewhat reminis- 
cent of Hall’s technical publications. The 
paragraphs are heavily packed with content, 
and the exposition moves rapidly. Illustra- 
tive examples are employed sparingly. 

The expressed purpose of the book, that 
of pointing out the applications of linguistic 
science and of indicating how it can con- 
tribute to a better understanding of social 
problems, has not determined Hall’s selec- 
tion of subject matter in linguistics. He 
attempts to cover the entire field as a co- 
herent body of knowledge, selecting the 
fundamentals and omitting the more subtle 
aspects of linguistic analysis. Probably each 
linguist would have his own disagreements 
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with Hall regarding the inclusion of this and 
the exclusion of that. But, beyond these 
personal preferences, I do not think anyone 
could question Hall’s success in compressing 
a surprisingly thorough and detailed treat- 
ment of linguistic science in about 130 pages 
of popularly written prose. 

Part IV, “What We Can Do About 
Language,” includes chapters on the learn- 
ing of one’s native language, the learning 
of foreign languages, the problem of an 
international language, and finally a 
summary of the implications of linguisties 
for a more rational treatment of those in- 
dividual and group relationships in which 
language plays a part. Here, and particu- 
larly in the final chapter, Hall deals directly 
with the stated purpose of the book, to 
emphasize “the conclusions of linguistics 
and their implications for our society.” 
The only aspect of the volume that leaves 
me uncomfortable is this emphasis upon the 
benefits of linguistics “for our. society.” 
It might give the unwary reader the im- 
pression that the justification of linguistics 
lies in its ability to meet “practical human 
needs.”” Nowhere does Hall, it must be ad- 
mitted, make exaggerated claims in specific 
terms, even in countering Linton’s unfortun- 
ate statement that “linguistics is still unable 
to make any great contribution toward the 
solution of our current problems.’’ But, be- 
cause of the book’s purpose, the naive gen- 
eral reader may be disappointed in not being 
provided, via linguistic science, with more 
impressive cures for the ills of the world. 
Furthermore, the emphasis is made by overt 
statements of purpose rather than by 
slanting the entire exposition consistently 
toward this aim. To me the expressed aim, 
therefore, seems to be something loosely 
tacked on to the book rather than an organic 
part of the treatment. 

I believe that Hall has done a much more 
significant job than his statements of pur- 
pose would suggest. He has written the 
clearest and, pedagogically, the most cogent 
exposition of elementary linguistics that I 
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know of. I hope it will help to get the wider 
hearing that linguistics so desperately needs. 


STaNLEY NEWMAN 
University oF New Mexico 


INDIANS OF THE URBAN NORTHWEST. 
Edited by Marian W. Smith. Columbia 
University Contributions to Anthropology, 
No. 36. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 370 pp. 

The fourteen papers contained in this 
volume deal with the Coast Salish of western 
Washington and southwestern British 
Columbia. These studies, growing out of the 
“Coast Salish Project’? at Columbia, cover 
the various branches of anthropology— 
physical anthropology and archaeology as 
well as ethnology and linguistics. 

Most of the articles are ethnological in 
approach and content. The book opens with 
“The Indians and Modern Society,” a 
paper of general orientation, in which Dr. 
Smith discusses the adaptations made by 
the Coast Salish to the impact of an indus- 
trial urban culture. The relative smoothness 
of their adaptation is attributed to certain 
features in their Indian way of life which 
happened to be similar to elements in the 
new culture, such as the pattern of speciali- 
zation in economic activities, the interest in 
practical comfort devices, and the emphasis 
placed upon the individual as a unique and 
separate personality. 

The fusion of aboriginal and white ele- 
ments is revealingly illustrated in a specific 
aspect of culture by Erna Gunther’s paper, 
“The Shaker Religion of the Northwest.’ 
This cult (not connected with the Shaker 
religion of the Atlantic states) developed in 
the 1880s, when government officials of both 
the United States and Canada were intent 
upon stamping out the heathenish practices 
of the Indians. In its concepts, the North- 
west Shaker religion encompasses the per- 
sonal revelations of evangelical Christianity 
and the personal guardian spirit experiences 
of the aboriginal religion. Its practices and 
symbols, as well, show an intermingling of 
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religious elements from the two cultures, 
The songs used in church services, for exam- 
ple, are primarily the familiar Protestant 
hymns, but interspersed with native rhyth- 
mic chants. The songs, whether standard 
hymns or deviant versions, are often 
“received directly from God,” that is, they 
are obtained through supernatural experi- 
ence by church members, for hearing songs 
was an important part of the guardian 
spirit experience in native Salish culture. 

In a compact article on ‘Salish Music,” 
George Herzog analyzes the formal features 
of the native songs in this area. On the basis 
of this analysis, Salish songs are grouped 
into functional types which seem to have 
historical implications: songs connected with 
myths, curing, and guardian spirit practices 
show a relatively archaic character, for their 
musical features are fairly uniform; but 
gambling and dance songs, with their varie- 
gated and complex musical styles, suggest 
recent borrowings. Herzog compares Salish 
with Northwest Coast music and _ places 
both of these within the larger context of 
North American Indian music. 

Other ethnological papers are: a study of 
Salish painting, an analysis of basket con- 
struction and design, a community study, 
an observational record of the children of 
two families in a Salish community, 4 
comparison of the ‘Cinderella’ theme in 
European and in Salish-Northwest Coast 
folklore, and a detailed personal account of 
a 92-year-old Skagit shaman, whose span 
of life has extended from the period of almost 
aboriginal conditions to that of the present- 
day urban culture. 

Two of the articles deal with language 
problems. In “Distribution of the Che- 
makum Language,” Mrs. June Collins in- 
fers, from external non-linguistic evidence, 
that the tcabkab language of Guemes Island 
may be related to the extinct Chemakum 
language which was spoken on the Puget 
Sound mainland around Port Townsend. If 
this inference turns out to be true in the 
light of linguistic comparisons, tcabkeb will 
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provide a second existing language, in addi- 
tion to Quileute, belonging to the Che- 
makuan stock. 

Morris Swadesh, in “The Linguistic Ap- 
proach to Salish Prehistory,” utilizes the 
distribution of phonetic correspondences in 
Salish for working out hypotheses regarding 
the migrations of Salish language groups. 
Operating in a wider compass, he presents 
comparative data on Mosan, the super- 
stock set up by Sapir to include Salish, 
Wakashan, and Chemakuan. The compari- 
sons are based upon samplings from Coeur 
d’Alene (as a representative of Salish), from 
Nootka and Kwakiutl (Wakashan), and oc- 
casionally from Quileute (Chemakuan). A 
list is given of 60 morphemes which show 
similarities of form in these languages. Ap- 
pended to the paper is another list of 26 
Salish-Wakashan comparisons found among 
Sapir’s unpublished material. By bringing 
together these lists, Swadesh can show an 
impressive accumulation of apparent cog- 
nates. He himself recognizes the weaknesses 
of this comparative procedure: no recon- 
structions can be worked out; and no pat- 
tern of systematic correspondences can be 
established, though some possible corre- 
spondences are pointed out. This is perhaps 
the best that can be done with comparative 
Mosan at present, for the descriptive mate- 
rial, especially in Chemakuan and Salish, is 
sparse and deficient. 

As is often the case in a volume of articles 
obtained from a variety of people with a 
variety of backgrounds, the book is uneven 
in method and quality. Although most of the 
articles are systematic treatments of specific 
data, a few are rather casual essays of gen- 
eral interpretation. Again, most of the papers 
are aimed at analysis and interpretation, 
with or without concrete data, but a few 
are little more than presentations of raw 
material. With minor exceptions, therefore, 
the book contains genuinely useful contribu- 
tions to the anthropology of a too little 
known area. This Coast Salish region is not 
only important in itself; it is strategic to a 
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better understanding of the upper Northwest 
Coast, whose classical cultures have been 
the focus of anthropological attention. 


STanLEY NEWMAN 
UnIvERsITY oF New Mexico 


SrerRA Popotuca Speecu. By Mary L. 
Foster and George M. Foster. Smithsonian 
Institution, Institute of Social Anthropol- 
ogy, Publication No. 8 (1948). Pp. 45. 
$0.45.* 


1. This is the first Institute of Social 
Anthropology publication to deal with lin- 
guistics. In it the authors have published a 
companion volume to their works on the 
ethnology and folklore! of Sierra Popoluca. 

In their introduction the authors mention 
that they had only a total of about twelve 
weeks field work on Sierra Popoluca; the lin- 
guistic work was done more or less as a side- 
line on an ethnological field trip. Though 
they realize that their data are inadequate 
and incomplete on many points, the authors 
have wisely chosen to publish their material 
in its present form rather than await oppor- 
tunity for further field work. Though handi- 
capped in many points for lack of data, the 
Fosters are to be commended for the fullness 
and careful organization of their sketch of 
the language. If more investigators would 
publish sketches of American languages at 
more or less the stage of the authors’ re- 
searches rather than letting their data gather 
dust in file or manuscript, such subject-to- 
later-revision sketches would enrich the 
literature of descriptive American linguistics 
and provide much needed material for com- 
parative studies and general advancement in 
the field. 

The authors give a phonemic statement, 


* (Cf. previous reviews by Voegelin and Trager, 
IJAL 16.46-50.] 

1 George M. Foster, A Primitive Mexican Econ- 
omy (New York, 1942); The Geographical, Lin- 
guistic, and Cultural Position of the Popoluca of 
Veracruz (AA 45.531-46, 1943); Sierra Popoluca 
Folklore and Beliefs (UCPAAE 42.177-250, 1945) 
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state a number of morphophonemic opera- 
tions, point out the major word classes and 
most of their derivational and inflectional 
elements, and describe a large portion of the 
syntax of the language. Due to their limited 
field work they have missed or barely stated 
certain of the more complex features; some 
of these will be pointed out below.” 

The grammar contains an introduction, 
sections on phonology, morphology, and 
syntax, a note on foreign influence, an ana- 
lized text, and a Popoluca-English vocabu- 
lary containing 460 forms. 

The section on phonology contains four 
subsections, on prosodic features, conso- 
nants, vowels, and morphophonemics re- 
spectively. 

The subsection on prosodic features dis- 
cusses stress, vowel length, and phrase 
melody, besides such apparently nonprosodic 
items as syllable, morpheme, and word 
structure. The treatment would have been 
more useful had the authors stated clearly 
which of the prosodic features are phonemic. 
“Phrase melody,” described as “somewhat 
similar to that of English,’ presumably re- 
fers to intonational features. 

The following morphophonemic operations 
are discussed: metathesis, syllable division 
changes, palatalization, consonantic changes, 
consonantic syncope, vocalic changes, vo- 
calic syncope, and stress shifts. Most of these 
occur only within words; but metathesis, 
consonantic changes and syncope, certain 
vocalic changes, and stress shifts also occur 
between words. The word is defined as ”a 
minimum free form composed of one or more 
syllables.” It is said to have morphopho- 
nemic, morphological, syntactic, and pho- 
netic characteristics. 

The section on morphology distinguishes 
four major word classes: verbs, substantives, 
pronouns, and enumeratives. Verbs and sub- 


? Additional data and analyses presented 
throughout this review are based on the reviewer’s 
own field work in Sierra Popoluca during 1942-49 
under the auspices of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. 
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stantives are large classes; the other two are 
relatively small classes. Morphological proc- 
esses are reduplication, compounding, and 
affixation. Each word class exhibits two 
structural layers of formation: theme forma- 
tion (= derivation, inner layer formations) 
and word formation (= inflection, outer 
layer formations). 

Substantive and pronoun root morphemes 
may constitute words without the addition 
of any further element. Verbs and enumera- 
tives, however, require nonthematic affixes 
to form words. All classes have paradigmatic 
sets of nonthematic affixes. 

The verb theme is a “single morpheme or 
group of morphemes built up through affixa- 
tion, compounding, or both, to which non- 
thematic prefixes and suffixes (which may be 
phonetically zero) must be attached to form 
a complete verb.’”’ Presumably reduplication 
should be included here. 

Two types of thematic verbal suffixes are 
recognized: those which may be attached to 
substantive stems to form intransitive verbs 
(here the authors’ data are inadequate—the 
verbalizer—?a?y forms constructions that 
are transitive and/or intransitive), and those 
attached to verb stems qualifying the basic 
meaning of the stem. 

Certain prefix-suffix combinations of the- 
matic affixes that function as a unit and ap- 
pear to be discontinuous immediate con- 
stituents of larger forms are discussed on 
p. 15. However, they are not so analyzed 
elsewhere: p. 13 gives the example ?anak- 
kupagd?ypa I cause yim to buy everything 
(erroneously translated I cause him to buy 
everything for someone—this would be ?anak- 
kupaga?y4?ypa). It is analyzed as paga?y + 
ku- + ?ak- + inflectional elements, whereas 
the analysis should be—according to p. 15, 
and my own analysis as well—pak + ku-... 
?a?y + ?ak- + inflectional elements. The 
authors list five discontinuous combinations; 
the reviewer’s analysis of his own data con- 
firms four of these and adds a fifth which 
the Fosters did not mention. Their ?ak- ... 
-?a?y combination appears to the reviewer 
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to consist of two separate constituents added 
successively to the stem. In addition the 
reviewer’s analysis lists eleven discontinuous 
combinations of prefix + root which the 
Fosters do not mention. For example: ?ap- 
...-pak to close by...+ hoop to roll > 
*anhooppak to close by rolling (something) 
upon (the hole). 

Compounding is said to consist of the 
union of two verb themes or of one or two 
noun themes plus a verb theme. However, 
the reviewer’s data include compounds con- 
taining as many as four roots, although this 
type of construction is rare; e.g. ?7ampo’yap- 
hooppakeakpa J will cover (the hole) by rolling 
(a rock) over it and leave it for a litile while. 

Certain verb themes have a wide distribu- 
tin and a constant meaning when they 
occur in constructions with other themes. 
The authors list six of these (secs. 6.26-6.34); 
all of these have been verified by the re- 
viewer and various others have been added 
to the list. 

There are two sets of pronominal prefixes; 
one intransitive and the other transitive. 
These labels are convenient in general, but 
there is considerable overlapping which 
renders the traditional terms incommensu- 
rate with the structural categories strictly 
speaking.* 

Nine orders of nonthematic suffixes that 
may be attached to verb themes are listed. 

Substantives consist of two subclasses: 
nouns and attributives. Substantive themes 
may be formed in various ways: by using a 
single stem as the theme, by reduplicating 
the stem, by compounding, or by the addi- 
tion of thematic affixes to the stem. The- 
matic affixes are analogous to the types listed 
under verbs; i.e. affixes which may be at- 
tached to verb themes to form nouns, and 
affixes attached to substantive themes quali- 
fying the theme. The nonthematic prefixes 
attached to substantives are the pronominal 
prefixes that indicate possession; nonthe- 


3 This problem is being treated in detail by the 
reviewer in collaboration with William L. Wonder- 
lyin a separate paper now in preparation. 
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matic suffixes are the pluralizers and case 
endings. 

Attributives, ‘although sometimes found 
with nonthematic affixation of nouns, often 
in stereotyped form,...are largely unin- 
flected” (p. 24). 

Enumeratives are characterized by certain 
enumerative suffixes. Popoluca numerals do 
not go above six in actual usage; at this 
point they are replaced by Spanish numerals. 

The section on syntax includes a descrip- 
tion of the simple sentence, modifying 
clauses, subordinate clauses, clause combina- 
tions, the syntactic elements of the clause, 
the use of syntactic elements, and word 
order. 

Modifying clauses are of three types: 
juxtaposed clauses (which are in turn sub- 
divided semantically), clauses introduced by 
a conjunction, and relative clauses. Except 
that relative clauses may modify a noun, 
what the modifying clauses modify is not 
clear; presumably they modify the main 
clause. 

Subordinate clauses are of three types: 
agentive, contemporaneous, and gerundial. 

Various clause combinations are possible. 
The authors seem to find only one main 
clause to a sentence, but find modifying and 
subordinate clauses in varying numbers and 
positions. The reviewer’s data indicate that 
potentially independent clauses may be 
combined paratactically by using a nonfinal 
pause between them. 

The syntactic elements of the clause are 
the predicate word, the independent subject, 
the independent object, and the modifiers of 
these elements. 

Word order is said not to be rigid, but cer- 
tain tendencies are pointed out. 

The section on foreign influence discusses 
loan words from Aztec and Spanish. The 
impact of neither has been particularly great 
upon Popoluca. 


2. The weaknesses of-the Fosters’ sketch 
now to be pointed out are, for the most part, 
a reflection of the type of difficulties encoun- 
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tered when an investigator has only a limited 
time for field work and is unable to ade- 
quately recheck his material after he has 
made the analysis. 

Three types of stress are mentioned: loud, 
medial, and weak. Certain morphemes have 
inherent loud stress, certain others have 
inherent weak stress. Medial stress is said 
to be displaced loud stress. However, in the 
illustrations ké-bak head > ko-b&ktak hat 
(p. 3), the displaced loud stress is not sym- 
bolized as medial stress (nor should it be). 
Some type of qualifying statement is needed 
to cover this situation. 

The reviewer’s own analysis of Sierra 
Popoluca stress changes is not yet complete, 
but it appears as the Fosters suggest that 
there are three levels of phonemic intensity 
(stress). Compare the forms ?anAknAkné?eba 
I keep on going (every day), nanAknagé?ypa 
he takes different (things), pdyt*askpdoyt7- 
agé?ypa he runs about the village. 

Problems concerning vowel length are 
mentioned, and incompleteness of data at 
this point is admitted. But the authors ap- 
pear to have overlooked the fact that in a 
phonemic system that admits both long and 
short vowels, morphophonemic alternation 
between long and short vowels should be 
symbolized in a similar manner as consonant 
changes. This the authors have failed to 
do (see secs. 1.6, 8.8). 

Morphophonemic symbols could have 
been used to advantage for a more economic 
statement of palatalization and of consonant 
changes with reference to nasals. For exam- 
ple, an /i/ which palatalizes alveolar con- 
sonants could have been symbolized as /I/ 
and one which does not so palatalize them 
as /i/. Thus morphophonemic ?I- third per- 
son + tak house > phonemic ?it¥%<k his 
house; contrast makti ghost, in which the 
/i/ is morphophonemic /i/. 

The authors have left something to be de- 
sired in the analysis of subclasses under the 
main form classes. They do mention attribu- 
tives and nouns under the main class sub- 
stantives, transitives and intransitives under 
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the main class verbs, and various types of 
attributives; but on the whole smaller classes 
are not treated in detail. 

To illustrate: the thematic prefixes ‘may 
be attached to a verb stem or a compound 
verb theme in order to form special cate- 
gories of meaning” (p. 12). It is stated here 
that thematic prefixes occur, but it is not 
specifically stated on what stems and themes 
they may occur. Lack of time with inform- 
ants hindered the authors from giving a 
more complete statement. 

It is further stated, for example, that the 
prefix ku- “‘is purposive and defines an action 
undertaken with a definite purpose in view” 
(p. 12); then the use of the prefix is illus- 
trated. However, the authors give us no in- 
dication of the fact that the prefix ku- may 
be attached to certain stems only. Such lists 
are essential in presenting a true picture of 
the language structure. Exhaustive lists 
were, of course, beyond the scope of the 
authors’ purpose, but some statement of the 
limitations of this and other thematic affixes 
would have been most helpful. 

Similarly, the authors have not told us the 
combinations in which affixial elements may 
be attached to a verb root. For example, the 
theme ku?a?m to look for is listed (p. 12) and 
the form maco?y to be grabbing is listed 
(p. 14); but we are not informed if ku- may 
be attached to maco?y or any other form 
containing -?0?y, nor if -?0?y may be at- 
tached to the form ku?a?m or any other 
form containing ku-. For a complete gram- 
matical statement such distributional data 
must he discussed. The reviewer’s analysis 
reveals that the suffix -?0?y may be attached 
to forms containing ku-, as in ku?a?mo’y to 
be looking about for, but not the reverse. 

The reviewer’s analysis of syntax reveals 
three points of difference from that of the 
Fosters. (1) The Fosters have not listed 
paratactically combined clauses, e.g. ?ampak 
?antuhkuy/* ?anakka? tuum kaap.// I took 
my gun (and) killed a jaguar. (2) The re- 

4A single bar (/) indicates nonfinal pause, 4 
double bar (//) final pause. 
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viewer considers the verbs in the Fosters’ 
agentive clauses (p. 30) to be noun-like 
words. (3) The Fosters’ gerundial clauses 
(p. 31, Secs. 19.6-19.11) are by the reviewer 
considered with the main verb to form a 
single complex unit. 

Another minor item is that the authors’ 
illustrations at times do not adequately re- 
flect their analysis, for the breakdown of 
the syntax illustrations is frequently a one- 
plus-one series rather than one that exhibits 
the constituent parts into which the sentence 
in question has been analyzed. For example, 
the breakdown of the sentence né&‘spa 
%ima?ypé?ap palena one who sells brown 
sugar passes (by) (p. 30) as naé‘spa he passes 
+ ?ima?ypé?ap one who sells + paléna 
brown sugar does not exhibit the important 
fact that ?ima?y-p4?ap paléna is as a single 
unit combined with n4:spa. 


Ben Etson 
Summer INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 


Tunica Texts. By Mary R. Haas. Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Lin- 
guistics, Vol. 6, No. 1. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1950. 174 pp. 

The Indian languages spoken in Louisiana 
and west along the Gulf Coast were among 
the first casualties of European invasion. 
Much of the task of rescuing the slender 
remains of these idioms has fallen to Dr. 
Haas, whose work on the Tunica is an out- 
standing example of what patience and skill 
can do on languages nearly extinct. 

Tunica, as Haas has pointed out, was dy- 
ing two or three generations before she 
began her work in 1933. At that time she 
found only one informant, Youchigant, who 
was over 60 years old and who spoke both 
Louisiana French and English in addition 
to Tunica. But though Youchigant had 
spoken little or no Tunica since 1915, when 
his mother died, Dr. Haas managed to col- 
lect a truly remarkable amount of data. This 
has been presented in four major works: a 
doctoral dissertation of 665 typewritten 
pages on Tunica grammar (on file in the 
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Yale Library), a shorter (143 pages) printed 
grammar based of the dissertation (Tunica, 
Extract from Handbook of American Indian 
Languages, Vol. IV, New York, J. J. Au- 
gustin, 1940), a brief grammatical sketch in 
Linguistic Structures of Native America 
(Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, 
Vol. 6, 1946, pp. 337-366), and now the 
volume of texts under review. In addition, 
Haas has nearly ready for publication a dic- 
tionary of Tunica. 

The texts are carefully presented. Two of 
them are given with detailed interlinear 
translation ; the rest have only running trans- 
lations. But the running translations deviate 
as little as possible from the Tunica models, 
and are carefully annotated so that the 
reader, with the assistance of previous pub- 
lications, will have no difficulty in corre- 
lating the two. Many texts are given in two 
or even three versions; Dr. Haas found that 
Youchigant’s command of Tunica improved 
as he worked and illustrates this by pro- 
viding all his tellings of the same text. 

Tunica Texts is, then, an extremely useful 
supplement to Haas’ grammatical studies, 
for it supplies the investigator with the in- 
formation necessary to check and amplify 
earlier grammatical observations. But the 
texts also preserve for us a good deal of the 
folklore and some of the ethnology of this 
little known tribe. In her introduction, Haas 
summarizes and organizes this data, and 
throughout the work, she provides useful 
footnotes of folkloristic and ethnological in- 
terest. A number of the texts (pp. 156-165) 
are specifically ethnological. These data are 
later to be coordinated with material re- 
corded in English in a forthcoming paper 
on Tunica ethnology. 


Harry Hoier 
University oF CatirorniA, Los ANGELES 
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* The bulk of this list was kindly compiled for 
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